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World Leadership to Protect Peace 


THE UNITED STATES ALONE WILL HAVE STRENGTH AND RESOURCES 
By SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Arlington National Amphitheatre, May 30, 1942 


ODAY, as our nation faces the gravest danger it has 

ever confronted since it gained its independence, the 

American people are once more meeting together in 
every State of the Union to commemorate the observance of 
Memorial Day. 

In the elm-shaded churchyards of the New England hills, 
in the more newly consecrated burial places of the West, 
here in the quiet century-old cemeteries of the South, men 
and women throughout the land, are now paying tribute to 
the memories of those who have made the ultimate sacrifice 
for their country and for their fellow men. 

Eighty years ago our people were engaged in a fratricidal 
war between the States. In the fires of that devastating 
struggle was forged the great assurance that, within the 
boundaries of the United States, men were, and would re- 
main, free. “The lives of those who died in that contest were 
not laid down in vain, 

Forty-four years ago the United States went to war to 
help the gallant people of Cuba free themselves from the 
imposition by a nation of the Old World of a brutal tyranny 
which could not be tolerated in a New World dedicated to 
the cause of liberty. ‘Through our victory in that war there 
was wrought a lasting safeguard to the independence of the 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere. Our citizens who 
then gave up their lives did not do so in vain. 

‘Twenty-five years ago the United States declared war 
upon Germany. Our people went to war because of their 
knowledge that the domination of the world by German 
militarism would imperil the continuation of their national 
existence. 

We won that victory. Ninety thousand of our fellow 
Americans died in that great holocaust in order to win that 
victory. They died firm in the belief that the gift of their 
lives which they offered their country would be utilized by 


their countrymen as they had been promised it would be— 
to insure beyond doubt the future safety of the United States, 
through the creation of that kind of world in which a peace- 
ful democracy such as ours could live in happiness and in 
security. 

These ninety thousand dead, buried here on the slopes of 
Arlington and in the fields of France where they fell in 
battle, fulfilled their share of the bargain struck. Can we, the 
living, say as much? Can we truly say, on this Memorial 
Day, that we have done what we, as a nation, could have 
done to keep faith with them, and to prevent their sacrifice 
from being made in vain? 

The people of the United States were offered at the con- 
clusion of the last war the realization of a great vision. 
They were offered the opportunity of sharing in the assump- 
tion of responsibility for the maintenance of peace in the 
world by participating in an international organization de- 
signed to prevent and to quell the outbreak of war. That 
opportunity they rejected. They rejected it in part because 
of the human tendency after a great upsurge of emotional 
idealism to seek the relapse into what was once termed 
“normalcy”. They rejected it because of partisan politics. 
They rejected it because of the false propaganda, widely 
spread, that by our participation in a world order we would 
incur the danger of war rather than avoid it. They rejected 
it because of unenlightened selfishness. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century an English poet 
wrote of his own land: 
; “she is a fen 
“Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
“Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 
“Have forfeited their ancient dower 
“OM inward happiness. We are selfish men.” 
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In 1920 and in the succeeding years we as a nation not 
only plumbed the depths of material selfishness, but we were 
unbelievably blind. We were blind to what constituted our 
own enlightened self-interest, and we therefore refused to 
see that by undertaking a measure of responsibility in main- 
taining world order, with the immediate commitments which 
that might involve, we were insuring our people and our 
democratic ideals against the perils of an unforeseeable 
future, and we were safeguarding our children and our 
children’s children against having to incur the same sacri- 
fices as those forced upon their fathers. Who can today 
compare the cost in life or treasure which we might have 
had to contribute towards the stabilization of a world order 
during its formative years after 1919, with the prospective 
loss in lives and the lowering of living standards which will 
result from the supreme struggle in which we are now 
engaged. 

During the first century of our independence our fore- 
fathers were occupying and developing a continent. ‘The 
American pioneer was pushing ever westward across the 
Alleghenies into the fertile Ohio valley, the Mississippi and 
Missouri country, the Southwest, and finally to the Pacific 
Coast. The shock of disaster elsewhere in the world was 
hardly felt; relief from recurring depressions could always 
be found, by expanding our frontiers, by opening up new 
lands and new industries to supply the needs of our rapidly 
expanding population. Thus cushioned against the impact 
of events abroad, the American standard of living steadily 
improved and became the hope of down-trodden peoples 
of other lands. 

Protected by two great oceans to the east and to the west 
with no enemies to the north or to the south, the nineteenth 
century imbued into the minds of our people the belief that 
in their isolation from the rest of the world lay their safety. 

But the oceans shrank with the development of maritime 
communications, and the security which we enjoyed by reason 
of our friendly neighbors, vanished with the growth of 
aviation. 

And even in our earlier days our industries became in- 
creasingly dependent upon raw materials imported from 
abroad; their products were sold increasingly in the mar- 
kets of the Old World. Our urban industrial areas in the 
east became more and more dependent on our agricultural 
and mining areas in the west. All became increasingly de- 
pendent on world markets and world sources of supply. 

With the close of the first World War the period of our 
isolation had ended. Neither from the standpoint of our 
physical security nor from the standpoint of ‘our material 
well-being could we any more remain isolated. 

But, as if by their fiat they could turn back the tides of 
accomplished fact, our leaders and the great majority of 
our people in those post-war years deliberately returned to 
the provincial policies and standards of an earlier day, think- 
ing that because these had served their purpose in the past, 
they could do so again in a new and in a changed world. 

And now we are engaged in the greatest war which man- 
kind has known. We are reaping the bitter fruit of our 
own folly and of our own lack of vision. We are paying 
dearly as well for the lack of statesmanship, and for the crass 
errors of omission and of commission, so tragically evidenced 
in the policies of those other nations which have had their 
full share of responsibility for the conduct of human af- 
fairs during the past generation. 

What can we now do to rectify the mistakes of these 
past two decades? 

The immediate answer is self-evident. We must utterly 
and finally crush the evil men, and the iniquitous systems 
which they have devised, that are today menacing our ex- 


istence, and that of free men and women throughout the 
earth. There can be no compromise. There can be no 
respite until the victory is won. We are faced by desperate 
and powerful antagonists. To win the fight requires every 
ounce of driving energy, every resource and initiative, every 
sacrifice and every instinct of devotion which each and every 
American citizen possesses. None of us can afford to think 
of ourselves, none of us can dare to do less than his full part 
in the common effort. Our liberty, our Christian faith, our 
life as a free people are at stake. Those who indulge them- 
selves in false optimism, those who believe that the peoples 
who are fighting with us for our common cause should re- 
lieve us of our due share of sacrifice, those who are reluctant 
to give their all in this struggle for the survival on the earth 
of what is fine and decent, must be regarded as enemies of 
the American people. 

Now more than ever before must we keep the faith with 
those who lie sleeping in this hallowed ground—and with 
those who now at this very hour are dying for the cause 
and tor the land they love. 

And after we win the victory—and we will—what then? 
Will the people of the United States then make certain that 
those who have died that we may live as free men and women 
shall not have died in vain? 

I believe that in such case the voice of those who are 
doing the fighting, and the voice of those who are produc- 
ing the arms with which we fight must be heard, and must 
be heeded. 

And I believe that these voices of the men who will make 
our victory possible will demand that justice be done, inex- 
orably and swiftly to those individuals, groups or peoples, 
as the case may be, that can truly be held accountable for the 
stupendous catastrophe into which they have plunged the 
human race. But I believe they will likewise wish to make 
certain that no element in any nation shall be forced to atone 
vicariously for crimes for which it is not responsible, and 
that no people shall be forced to look forward to endless 
years of want and of starvation. 

I believe they will require that the victorious nations, 
joined with the United States, undertake forthwith during 
the period of the armistice the disarmament of all nations, 
as set forth in the Atlantic Charter, which “may threaten 
aggression outside of their frontiers.” 

I believe they will insist that the United Nations under- 
take the maintenance of an international police power in the 
years after the war to insure freedom from fear to peace- 
loving peoples until there is established that permanent system 
of general security promised by the Atlantic Charter. 

Finally I believe they will demand that the United Na- 
tions become the nucleus of a world organization of the 
future to determine the final terms of a just, an honest, and 
a durable peace to be entered into after the passing of the 
period of social and economic chaos which will come inev- 
itably upon the termination of the present war, and after 
the completion of the initial and gigantic task of relief, of 
reconstruction and of rehabilitation which will confront the 
United Nations at the time of the Armistice. 

This is in very truth a people’s war. It is a war which 
cannot be regarded as won until the fundamental rights of 
the peoples of the earth are secured. In no other manner 
can a true peace be achieved. 

In the pre-war world large numbers of people were unem- 
ployed; the living standards of millions of people were piti- 
fully low; it was a world in which nations were classified 
as “haves” and “have nots”, with all that these words imply 
in terms of inequity and hatred. 

The pre-war world was one in which small vociferous 
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and privileged minorities in each country felt that they could 
not gain sufficient profits if they faced competition from 
abroad. Even this country with its rich natural resources, its 
vast economic strength, a population whose genius for 
efficient production enabled us to export the finest products 
- in the world at low cost and at the same time to maintain 
the highest wages; a country whose competitive strength 
was felt in the markets of the world—even such a nation was 
long dominated by its minority interests who sought to de- 
stroy international trade in order to avoid facing foreign 
competition. 

They not only sought to do so, but for long years follow- 
ing the first world war largely succeeded in doing so. The 
destruction of international trade by special minority inter- 
ests in this and in other countries brought ruin to their 
fellow citizens by destroying an essential element upon which 
the national prosperity in each country in large measure 
depended. It helped to pave the way, through the impover- 
ishment and distress of the people, for militarism and dicta- 
torship. Can the democracies of the world again afford to 
permit national policies to be dictated by self-seeking minor- 
ities of special privilege? 

The problem which will confront us when the year of 
the post-war period are reached is not primarily one of pro- 
duction. For the world can readily produce what man- 
kind requires. The problem is rather one of distribution and 
purchasing power; of providing the mechanism whereby 
what the world produces may be fairly distributed among the 
nations of the world; and of providing the means whereby 
the people of the world may obtain the world’s goods and 
services. Your Government has already taken steps to obtain 
the support and active cooperation of others of the United 
Nations in this great task; a task which in every sense 
of the term is a new frontier—a frontier of limitless expanse 
—the frontier of human welfare. 

When the war ends with the resultant exhaustion which 
will then beset so many of the nations who are joined with 
us, only the United States will have the strength and the 
resources to lead the world out of the slough in which it 
has struggled so long; to lead the way toward a world order 
in which there can be freedom from want. In seeking this 
end we will of course respect the right of all peoples to de- 
termine for themselves the type of internal economic or- 
yanization which is best suited to their circumstances. But 
| believe that here in our own country we will continue to 
find the best expression for our own and the general good 


under a system which will give the greatest incentive and 
opportunity for individual enterprise. It is in such an en- 
vironment that our citizens have made this country strong 
and great. Given sound national policies directed toward 
the benefit of the majority, and not of the minority, and real 
security and equality of opportunity for all, reliance on the 
ingenuity, initiative and enterprise of our citizens rather than 
on any form of bureaucratic management, will in the future 
best assure the liberties and promote the material welfare 
of our people. 

In taking thought of our future opportunities we surely 
must undertake to preserve the advantages we have gained 
in the past. I cannot believe the peoples of the United 
States, and of the Western Hemisphere, will ever relin- 
quish the inter-American system they have built up. Based 
as it is On sovereign equality, on liberty, on peace, and on 
joint resistance to aggression, it constitutes the only example 
in the world today of a regional federation of free and in- 
dependent peoples. It lightens the darkness of our anarchic 
world. It should constitute a cornerstone in the world struc- 
ture of the future. 

If this war is in fact a war for the liberation of peoples 
it must assure the sovereign equality of peoples throughout 
the world, as well as in the world of the Americas. Our 
victory must bring in its train the liberation of all peoples. 
Discrimination between peoples because of their race, creed 
or color must be abolished. The age of imperialism is ended. 
The right of a people to their freedom must be recognized, 
as the civilized world long since recognized the right of an 
individual to his personal freedom. The principles of the 
Atlantic Charter must be guaranteed to the world as a 
whole—in all oceans and in all continents. 

And so, in the fulness of God’s time when the victory 
is won, the people of the United States will once more be 
afforded the opportunity to play their: part in the deter- 
mination of the kind of world in which they will live. 
With courage and with vision they can yet secure the future 
safety of their country and of its free institutions, and help 
the nations of the earth back into the paths of peace. 

Then, on some future Memorial Day, the American 
people, as they mark the graves of those who died in battle 
for their country in these last two World Wars, can at last 
truly say—‘‘Sleep on in quiet and in peace; the victory you 
made it possible for us to win has now been placed at the 
service of your country and of humanity; your sacrifice has 
not been made in vain.” 


Fundamentals of Freedom 


INITIATIVE AND ENTERPRISE PROTECT 


REAL SECURITY 


By EUGENE E. WILSON, President, United Aircraft Corporation 
Delivered at the Sixty-Second Annual Meeting of the Union League Club of Chicago, May 28, 1942 


HEN Winston Churchill said of the Royal Air 

Force, “Never in the field of human conflict was 

so much owed by so many to so few,” he might 

equally well have been referring to the epic of the American 

Aircratt Industry. When the history of this war is written, 

it will clearly reveal the miracle of American aircraft pro- 

duction, and the courageous part played by a handful of 

men once called, ‘munitions racketeers” and “merchants of 
death.” 

You will recall the performance of the last war, when 

we spent hundreds of millions of dollars on aircraft that 


arrived too late. Out of this failure of World War I grew 
the triumph of World War II—and all because a few young 
men determined never to let it happen again. 

Most of you will remember the aircraft controversy that 
revolved about General Mitchell. I wonder how many of 
you recall that President Coolidge appointed a Board, headed 
by Dwight Morrow, to investigate it. The report of that 
Board is one of the great documents of modern times, and 
Dwight Morrow should go down in history as one of our 
great statesmen. 

This Board found, fifteen years ago, that a strong air 
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force is a fundamental requirement for National Security; 
that the backbone of that air force must be a strong, private 
industry, financially sound and technically supreme; and that 
a continuing program of procurement of military and com- 
mercial aircraft was essential to such an industry. That 
document is the Magna Charta of American Aviation—if 
not the salvation of our freedom! 

It breathed the breath of life back into a groggy industry, 
and the several five-year procurement programs which fol- 
lowed, developed its sinews. Even then, the going was heavy. 
Pacifism was abroad in the land. Those who believed that 
the way to peace lay through disarmament, fostered Con- 
gressional investigations, profit controls, arms embargoes and 
propaganda designed to discourage arms production. At a 
time when old line defense manufacturers changed over to 
silk hose and pocket knives, the young aircraft industry 
battled its way against great odds. 

Unprofitable home markets forced it into the foreign field. 
There, in direct competition with products of countries 
which, with strong nationalism, subsidized their foreign 
trade, it won a clear victory on the performance of its 
product and its low cost. American Douglass and Lock- 
heed transports, powered by American air-cooled radial en- 
gines, dominated the world’s air lanes. 

The proceeds of this trade were plowed back into costly 
engineering research and development—to produce even more 
advanced types. It is not to our national credit perhaps, but 
American technological superiority in aircraft design had to 
be financed by the proceeds of foreign sales and foreign 
licenses. 


PHILOSOPHY OF FLEXIBILITY IN PRODUCTION 


Through its own resourcefulness, our industry progressed 
steadily until 1938. Then, the Arms Embargo began to 
cut off the life blood of foreign trade. The work of a genera- 
tion was threatened. The repeal of the Arms Embargo Act 
saved us just at the count of nine! 

Immediately, foreign governments placed large orders for 
supplies, and financed new plants. Three years ago, our 
industry got under way on an expansion program that has 
been rapidly snowballing along, until now, our aircraft in- 
dustry alone is producing more equipment than the entire 
output of any other nation in the world! 

But this is not all. While expanding our own output, 
we enlisted the help of the great companies of the auto- 
motive industry, and others, to construct products of our 
design. To appreciate the magnitude of the conversion job 
of the automotive people, you must understand certain funda- 
mentals. The secret of automotive mass production was the 
freezing of models and the development of single-purpose 
machine tools designed to reduce costs. While ideal for the 
automobile, built to sell at a price, this was unsuited to the 
airplane, designed for maximum performance measured in 
the highly competitive field of transport and combat. Air- 
craft designs cannot be frozen, they must be fluid—in a 
process of continual change, to provide our pilots with su- 
perior equipment at all times. 

This forced development by the aircraft industry of its 
“ohilosophy of flexibility in production.” We used standard 
machine tools, with special jigs and fixtures which could be 
quickly changed to suit design changes. When we expanded, 
we simply put the machine tool industry into quantity pro- 
duction on standard machines. That industry performed the 
first production miracle. 

At the same time, we specialized in automatic controls, 
i.e., the push-button operation, to facilitate the training of 
operators. Boys and girls are trained in a few weeks to 


run complicated machines, so that to date, we have suffered 
no shortage of manpower. All this was foreseen and pro- 
vided for by the leaders of aviation. 


AUTOMOTIVE INpDUsTRY LEARNS NEw TECHNIQUE 


Now, it is to the everlasting credit of the automotive in- 
dustry that it adopted our philosophy bodily, and put it 
into effect. To do this, it had to scrap its old ideas and old 
tools, learn our specialized technique and even build new 
buildings and train new crews. The rapidity of conversion of 
the automotive industry is another of the miracles of our 
time. 

Here stands the record for all to read who have eyes to 
see. The aircraft industry alone assumed to itself, the re- 
sponsibility for preparing against war to the end that it 
would be ready with the best airplanes in the world, and 
the ability to expand its capacity at a rapid rate. This 
responsibility, it has discharged. All the aircraft delivered to 
date have been manufactured by the aircraft industry, and 
those on the way will be built to its superior designs. 

Just as a measure of the whole industry’s performance, 
let’s take the record of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, the engine 
manufacturing Division of my company. Even three years 
ago, we were one of the largest engine builders in the world. 
Since then, we have increased our output, manifold. This 
has necessitated great increases in plant and employment. 
The public interest does not permit revealing the magnitude 
of this. Four engine models are in large-scale production, 
including the new 2000 horsepower air-cooled Double Wasp 
introduced last year. In addition, we have helped Ford, 
Buick, Chevrolet and Nash-Kelvinator to build to our de- 
sign, and have furnished priceless technical assistance and 
“know-how” without profit. 

Any one of these four tasks would have been a major 
undertaking. Their simultaneous accomplishment is with- 
out parallel in history. In the face of shrill shrieks by 
pacifists, we have accomplished in three years, more than 
German industry did in eight years under the full force 
of a government bent on aggression. 

I mention Pratt & Whitney Aircraft only as an example. 
Wright Aeronautical has a similar record. The industry as 
a whole has duplicated it. American management may be 
inept in politics, but it recognizes no peer in its own field— 
Production. 

I am sure you will be interested to know how we appraise 
the performance of our new collaborators. Up in East Hart- 
ford, we recently disassembled a new engine built by Buick 
here in Chicago, and another built by Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft. Then, we mixed up the parts and reassembled two 
composite engines. Both of them passed their tests with 
flying colors. No matter where our engines may fly in this 
wide world, parts will be completely interchangeable without 
any fitting of any sort, whether they carry the proud eagle 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft or the world-famous insignia 
of Ford, Buick, Chevrolet or Nash. 

In this distinguished assembly of production men of proven 
competence, we have helped create and consolidate the great- 
est mass production team of all time. 


Tue Cop Recorp oF PERFORMANCE 


This is the cold record of performance, yet it has a deeper 
significance still. It means that free American enterprise still 
flies 2 broom at its masthead, the symbol of a clean sweep. 
The fanatics who once raised the cry of “merchants of 
death,” now shrilly scream, “too little and too late’—but 
Industry marches on. 
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In a recent letter to me, Mr. Curtice of Buick said: 

“Certainly some appreciative mention is due your good 
company, the simple truth being that our own program is 
nade possible by the fact that you had developed such a 
vood engine in the first place, and that you so unreservedly 
helped us with your counsel and guidance, in the second. 

“I think it is good alike for industry and the country to 
know this. It must be heartening to the average man to 
realize that American manufacturers can cooperate in a 
crisis, as vigorously as they can compete in ordinary times.” 


THE SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN I REEDOM 


Manufacture comprises five elements, each of which, 
singularly enough, begins with the letter “M.” You can 
write a formula about it—M = ml + m2 + m3 + m4 
+ m5. Where “M” is Manufacturing, ml is money, m2 
is men, m3 is machinery, m4 is material and m5 is manage- 
ment. The first four of these, i.e., money, men, machinery 
and material, are tangible. Of the four, material is at present 
the really critical-one, because of the blockade. 

Management, however, is not tangible. You can’t buy it 
in the market place. You can’t create it out of hand. It is 
born, not made. You don’t appreciate it until you no longer 
have it—then, it’s too late. It is that priceless ingredient, 
a sort of catalyst, that furnishes the impulse by which the 
other four m’s are converted from inert, unrelated elements 
into a living mechanism, like, say, an aircraft engine. 

Its importance is discounted by some, like the bright re- 
former who said of an industrialist, ‘All he knows is how 
to produce!” 

Now, the superiority of American management cannot be 
accounted for on the grounds that we are a superior race. 
We don’t subscribe to that doctrine. Our performance can 
be ascribed, however, to the superiority of American freedom. 
Our forefathers left us this priceless heritage, not only to 
free us from the compulsion and regimentation of the Old 
World, but to enable us to develop and utilize the resources 
of the New. This, we have done, while in other lands, even 
greater resources still lie fallow. 

And the guiding light of our system has been hope—hope 
of reward. In business, the reward must be profit, for profit 
is not just material gain-—it is the index of worth, the 
signal beacon that in the free play of natural forces, in- 
dicates which course should be abandoned and which pur- 
sued. More importantly, it is the great controller, or regu- 
lator, of costs—the incentive to get costs down. This, in 
turn, forces volume up, and we get the economy of abun- 
dance. We get, too, a vital, living economy—not the dead 
hand of bureaucracy. 


SIMPLE FUNDAMENTALS OBscCURED BY FALSE DOCTRINES 


‘These simple fundamentals are so obvious to the business- 
man as to hardly warrant restatement, yet they have been ob- 
scured by false doctrines. Profit control is a major political 
project—almost to the exclusion of production control. We 
now have profit control by taxation, profit control by negotia- 
tion and profit control through price control. A nation that 
neglected its arms, haggles about profit with a private in- 
dustry which sought only to protect its homeland! American 
industry, if given a chance, would control profit itself. 

My own company, for instance, in the face of an astro- 
nomical increase in shipments, stabilized its net profit at the 
pre-war level. ‘This reduced the percentage of net profit to 
sales from 7% to 5%, and now, to 2% to 3% for 1942. 
Pre-war earnings came primarily from business with others 
than our own Government, and out of plants owned wholly 
by the stockholders and operated with their resources. This 


established the policy of no extra profit out of war, to im- 
plement which, for over a year, we have voluntarily re- 
duced our prices on fixed price contracts by many millions 
of dollars. Others have done likewise—even though there 
is no provision for increasing prices if costs exceed present 
estimates. 

Recently, when asked to investigate the possibility of con- 
structing a new plant with Government funds in a distant 
location, we offered to go ahead, with the understanding that 
it would result in no additional profit to our company. 

However, we must clearly understand that if the profit 
incentive is eliminated, then the ceiling on costs is removed. 
Without such control, the costs of the defense program can 
soar. What use then, to treat symptoms of inflation while 
encouraging the disease itself? American business doesn’t 
defend the profit motive through self-interest, but through 
the public interest as well. 

If those theorists who don’t understand the American way 
of initiative and enterprise, would quit tinkering with the 
spark plug, and put one drop of oil in the magneto instead, 
American industry would demonstrate such enthusiasm as 
has seldom been seen in this land! Continued hostility to 
industry will not only impair the one strong force which 
can be depended upon to win the war, but may also destroy 
the one thing worth fighting for. 


FREEDOM A DyNAMIC ForcE 


Our freedom is not just a pleasant material condition—it 
is a vital, dynamic, constructive, spiritual force. It even 
produced a miraculous military aircraft industry in a land 
bent only on peace. Where man, in all humility, avoids in- 
terference with the free play of natural forces and endeavors 
to conform to them and improve his employment of them, 
he produces a miracle of planning that no human mind could 
ever conceive. 

The soul of America is the spirit of American freedom. 
Our ancestors, strongly imbued with the fundamentals of 
righteousness, created here a new concept. It has its origin 
in the idea that all authority springs from the free consent 
of the governed. It manifests itself in the Christian philos- 
ophy of cooperation. Its guiding light is hope of reward. 
The real reward is the individual knowledge of work well 
done, whether the outer symbols be a large house on the 
hill or a little medal in a case. During the era just passing, 
we have judged too much by the outer symbols. In the period 
ahead, we will judge more by service rendered. 

This concept of freedom is fundamentally opposed to 
the Old World concept of compulsion, whose driving force 


- is fear. This war, at the bottom, is a struggle between these 


two concepts, and the stakes are high indeed. And the 
enemy is not just the Axis:—it is that sinister force of sel- 
fish materialism, whether it be called socialism or any other 
reactionary ism. If we lose—it is the long shadow of a 
night of darkness. If we win—it is the rosy dawn of .a 
new day. 


THE Prorit INCENTIVE AND REAL SECURITY 


We in aircraft were irked by the resistance encountered 
in our struggle to build the backbone of National Security, 
but we realize now it did us little harm. On the contrary, 
we were made strong by the task of overcoming difficulties. 
Out of it, we have developed a new sense of social responsi- 
bility. The pioneer aircraft companies are seeking to dis- 
charge a public trust in obedience to these ideals: 

“We dedicate ourselves to the great Task of producing 
whatever is required by the war effort at the maximum 
rate and the lowest cost consistent with high quality. 
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“In the execution of the foregoing, we pledge ourselves: 
(1) to limit profit to that necessary to maintain the busi- 
ness in a sound financial position; (2) To stimulate out- 
put and reduce costs by rewarding individual initiative 
with adequate compensation under the best possible work- 
ing conditions; (3) to take all measures consistent with 
accomplishment of the Task to the end that after the war 
we can help restore stability in the shortest possible time.”’ 


These principles combine practical patriotism with busi- 
ness and social sense. They recognize a stewardship of pub- 
lic funds, forswear excessive profits, and set fair earnings as 
the mainspring that drives our free-running machine. They 
establish salaries and wages as the index of worth, the guid- 
ing spirit of the cooperative system which depends for its 
motive upon the hope of reward. They accept the responsi- 
bility of private enterprise for National Security. 

I am proud to say that many of our major subcontractors, 
acting under these principles, have voluntarily made sub- 
stantial reductions in price. These have been passed on to 
the Government. We thus see in the making, a new con- 
cept of public service based on the sound premise of the 
economy of abundance, but with a broader distribution of 
benefits. Here, I believe, is a new emphasis on Service, and 
a real advance in human relations. 

Industry wants no excess profit. Industry didn’t want 
the war. It has responsibility in National Security to four 
groups: the Public, the Government, its Employees and its 
Investors. These are grave responsibilities, and only the men 
who have borne them, realize how heavy they are. The 
record of history, indelibly carved, proves over and over 
again that only private industry operating under the in- 
centive of profit, can bring real security to any land. What 
better proof do we need than the miracle of aircraft pro- 
duction? 

Industry welcomes change. It thrives upon it. Industry 
even welcomes social change and the broader distribution of 
its fruits. But it cherishes its freedom—its life spark. It 
hates slavery under any name. It wants no ism but Ameri- 
canism! 

Securtry THROUGH FREEDOM 

As spectacular as industry’s performance has been, it still 
has a long way to go. Since we can now manufacture 
weapons faster than men can be trained to use them, or 
shipping provided to move them, we have the responsibility 
of looking ahead. The same vision that provided aircraft 
in quantities at a time when they were vitally needed, must 
be projected into the aftermath. It is industry’s responsi- 
bility to provide security for our people. Today, it is secur- 
ity against attack from without ; tomorrow, it will be security 
from want within. We want security through freedom— 
not at the price of freedom. 

We in aviation are thinking a lot about this. We created 
the airplane in the youthful hope that it would benefit man- 
kind. For the moment, it is diverted to other uses, but in 
the long run, it will come into its own. To appreciate this, 
we must understand its fundamental qualities. 

The airplane differs from surface vehicles in the impor- 
tant fact that it moves at high speed and in the third dimen- 
sion. From the military point of view, this is revolutionary. 
It is almost impossible to blockade the airplane, because of 
its extreme mobility. 

This is profoundly important now, because we are being 
blockaded on both coasts. One enemy has denied us strategic 
materials, like rubber, by seizing the source of supply. The 
other denies us freedom of movement on the Atlantic by 
long-distance submarine blockade. This has already forced 
the use of aircraft for transport to a degree that could 


hardly have been imagined six months ago. The history of 
aviation is the history of the accomplishment of the impos- 
sible, and war has always been a prime factor in forcing its 
accomplishment. 

We are inclined to think of the striking power of air- 
craft as its primary function. The facts are that trans- 
portation is already superseding attack. If you have fol- 
lowed the newspapers, you are aware of startling changes 
that are projecting domestic airlines into the far-flung for- 
eign field. And the airlines, like our manufacturing industry, 
simply take it in their stride. Horizons are already lost in 
aviation. 

This means that transportation is being revolutionized. 
The airplane, which has already shown itself able to com- 
pete successfully with highly developed railway and high- 
way transportation, comes into its own over new terrain. 
For the airplane is really the most economical form of 
transport, when you consider the costs of such surface rights 
of way as railways, highways and waterways. The right of 
way of the airplane is the free air. 


“Great THINGS ArE PossisLE WITH THE AIRPLANE” 


Now, with cheap Asiatic sources of materials cut off, we 
are forced to develop resources of the Western Hemisphere. 
Costs and priorities preclude construction of surface rights 
of way. Tie airplane is the answer, both from the point of 
view of speed and cost. This is true even with present air- 
plane designs—and yet revolutionary developments are in 
progress. 

Among these are some that may revolutionize personal 
travel. Mr. Igor Sikorsky, the famous Russian designer, 
has at last perfected the helicopter. This rotating wing air- 
craft can rise and descend vertically, move forward, back- 
ward and sideways, and even hover! It is possible to con- 
struct the helicopter in the form of a light car suitable for 
travel to and from business. Then, when the distance war- 
rants, you can go up and over by air to your destination! 
We may have seen the end of the era of the present motor 
cars. 

Whether for transport or private travel, great things are 
possible with the airplane. It can be quite as revolutionary 
after this war as was the railway following the Civil War 
and the automobile following World War I. Whether it 
will or not depends upon whether our system of enterprise 
and initiative continue. 

Thus, we have seen the spectacular creative work of 
American industry under the system of free enterprise. This 
shining performance belies those reactionary ideas of de- 
pression years, when men adopted “the economy of scarcity,” 
and were mired in the slough of defeatism. Now, we are 
busy doing the exact opposite of everything advocated back 
there. Ours is a renewed faith in the “economy of abun- 
dance.” This not only for the present war effort, but also, 
for the peace after war. For in our time, we have seen 
clear proof of the fundamental spirituality of American 
Freedom, and its philosophy of Service and Sacrifice. Let 
others trim their sails to every fitful wind. Our ship sails 
on—swept strongly by deep currents into new waters. 


“We Have Bur ScratcHED THE SURFACE” 


Men close to research know that we have but scratched 
the surface, and untold opportunities remain for those 
who have initiative and courage and creative capacity. The 
airplane is potentially the basis of a new economy capable 
of bringing untold improvement to the world. Unexplored 
and undeveloped resources are wide cpen to development, 
and a new vehicle is ready for duty. If freedom and initia- 
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tive and enterprise continue in our land, American air- 
planes will realize these possibilities, for while innovation and 
creative research congeal under compulsion, they flourish 
under freedom. 

And so, thanks to our American principles, we stand 
today in a position to realize this great future opportunity. 


Technically, we have a head start. Given the opportunity 
to function in the future as in the past, we can maintain 
the lead. Given freedom of initiative, American private 
enterprise will fly the world’s air-borne commerce. And on 
the same wings, it will carry that freedom to the whole 
world. 


The American Plan to Prevent War 


COMBINE WORLD NAVIES TO PRESERVE PEACE 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the 188th Commencement of Columbia University, June 2, 1942 


HEN the nineteenth century came to its end and 

the curtain rose upon the twentieth, the hopes of 

men were high that a path had been found over 
which they might move forward toward a world of pros- 
perity and of peace. It was the famous Rescript of the 
Czar of all the Russians, made public on August 12, 1898, 
and the sympathetic response given to it by the governments 
of the world which stirred the hearts and minds of men to 
believe that somet..ing real and truly progressive was about 
to be accomnlished. 

The fivst Hague Conference—that held May 18 - July 29, 
isnvV—assembled in this spirit of hope and of faith. In 
particular, the people of the United States, represented by 
a delegation of exceptional ability and hic’ character, were 
confident that some important steps toward effective inter- 
national cooperation were now to be taken. Unhappily, as 
the published record of the proceedings of that first Hague 
Conference makes clear, it was the influence of narrow- 
minded, technical and merely gain-seeking objections to any 
such comprehensive plan of international action as the Czar 
had proposed which brought about what was to all intents 
and purposes the tragic failure of that Conference. Its only 
practical and definite result, achieved by reason of the un- 
tiring efforts of the American delegation, was the establish- 
ment at ‘The Hague of a Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
‘This was a step in advance, but only a short one. 

The difficulties which confronted this Conference in its 
attempt to formulate and adopt a policy of truly construc- 
tive progress in the field of international relations were 
almost entirely the result of that gain-seeking economic 
nationalism which several of the more important nations of 
Europe accepted as the natural and appropriate expression 
of their independent sovereignty and their national ambi- 
tions. Out of such a situation as this there quickly developed 
international economic friction and economic antagonism 
which shaped with increasing force the policies of not a few 
of those nations. 

In the United States also, economic nationalism gained 
new authority in matters of public policy. Despite the ring- 
ing declaration of President McKinley, made when at the 
very height of his leadership, that “the period of exclusive- 
ness is past,” the Congress of the United States proceeded 
during the next quarter-century to adopt policies of still 
stronger international trade restriction that added fuel to 
the fire which had already begun to burn in Europe and 
which paved the way for the disastrous business depres- 
sion which came to the people of the United States in the 
autumn of 1929. In Great Britain, Joseph Chamberlain put 
his personality on the side of these economic barriers and 
greatly influenced British public opinion. In Germany, the 


government and many of the large business interests felt 
that they must enter this struggle with vigor and prepare 
themselves for whatever might result from it, be it war or 
peace. If a personal word may be pardoned, from 1905 to 
1913, it was my privilege to serve as confidential and, of 
course, wholly unofficial intermediary between the German 
Emperor and the leaders in the Liberal government of Great 
Britain—Asquith, Grey, Haldane and John Morley—in the 
hope that they might at least lessen the differences of opin- 
ion and of policy which, if continued, were almost certain 
to lead to war. Despite the fact that the Emperor himself 
and the leaders in the government of Great Britain did not 
desire war, but rather greatly feared its possible results, the 
forces at work beneath the surface continued to extend and 
even to multiply their power until the climax which came 
with the collapse of August 1, 1914. 

Then followed more than four years of desperate and de- 
structive military struggle which was so severe that, when it 
came to its end, it seemed almost certain, so convincing were 
its lessons, that now at last the nations would be prepared 
for that form of international codperation which would re- 
duce or perhaps even remove the possibility of the renewal 
of any such armed contest. 

The story of what happened at Versailles and afterwards 
at Geneva is well known. Statesmen of vision in every land 
looked forward with the same spirit which had animated the 
American delegation to the first Hague Conference twenty 
years earlier. The bitterness of the struggle through which 
they had all passed of course made international agreement 
difficult, but the destruction which that struggle had caused 
in human life and in human savings made such agreement 
seem an absolute necessity. The various happenings which 
followed are so recent as to be a matter of familiar history. 
It was tragic that such outstanding leaders as Briand of 
France and Stresemann of Germany, who worked together 
earnestly and with high intelligence to bring about inter- 
national understanding and international codperation, should 
have passed from earth at the very moment when the con- 
tinuance of their lives seemed essential to world peace. In- 
ternal dissensions in several lands and internal revolutions 
on the continent of Europe brought new antagonistic forces 
into existence, both economic and political. It was these 
forces which turned to arms, to navies and to the air, to 
establish first of all their control at home. Then they were 
ambitious to extend that control over parts of the world 
beyond, far beyond, their own national boundaries. The ob- 
vious and necessary result of such developments as these 
meant a return to world-wide military struggle. It is that 
struggle which we are witnessing today. 

This war has taken the form, not of a contest for national 
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independence or for national security on the part of any of 
the aggressive powers, but for world control. This is particu- 
larly obvious in the policies of two peoples, the Nazi Ger- 
mans and the Japanese. Neither of them shows any concern 
whatever for those fundamental principles of civil, political 
and religious liberty which have marked the progress of the 
Western world for more than five hundred years. Their pur- 
pose and their hope are to establish absolute economic and 
political control over a large portion of the earth’s surface 
by armed force and by its most brutal use. The fact that 
these governments are among those which formally signed an 
international agreement, in which sixty-three nations joined, 
to renounce war as an instrument of national policy is only 
referred to by them with sarcasm. 

This world war, whether economic or military, has now 
extended over fully a third of this twentieth century. The 
future historian will take note of the fact that, no matter 
what may have been the hopes and the promises of govern- 
ments and of men, this is a twentieth-century world struggle 
of unprecedented magnitude and determination. In the face 
of a situation such as this, there is absolutely no sense in 
talking of peace until the struggle for the defense of civil, 
economic and political liberty is won. 

Every effort of free men and of their governments must 
be turned to the achievement of this victory as quickly as 
possible, despite the appalling cost in human life and in 
human savings. Liberty is not only worth fighting for, but 
it must be fought for when attacked by armed force. 

The minds of forward-facing men and their governments 
must now go back to the problems which were so earnestly 
considered at the beginning of the century. In the light of 
these problems and of these later happenings one must be 
prepared, when victory for liberty shall come, to propose 
and to establish a plan of international codperation which 
will so far as is humanly possible bring about prosperity and 
peace. Preparation for peace is even more important than 
has been preparation for war. 

If the representatives of the government of the United 
States took the lead in quiet and unobtrusive fashion at the 


first Hague Conference of 1899, surely it is becoming that 
they should again take that leadership so soon as armed 
hostilities shall end. The path has been clearly marked out 
for them by the acts of their government and by the words 
of their official spokesmen. McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Elihu Root, Taft, Wilson, Harding—and now Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—have all declared themselves with emphasis and 
definiteness in favor of world organization for prosperity 
and for peace. Both great political parties have time and 
again made similar formal statements in their platforms. 

The simplest statement of what may be called the Amer- 
ican Plan is that declaration made by the Congress of the 
United States in the Joint Resolution adopted in June, 1910, 
to which attention has so often been called and to which 
attention should continue to be called until it is definitely 
and successfully acted upon by American public opinion. 
These are the words of that Resolution, adopted, let it be 
said once more, by the unanimous vote of both Senate and 
House of Representatives—no Republican and no Democrat 
dissenting—and signed by President Taft on June 25, 1910: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That a 
commission of five members be appointed by the President of 
the United States to consider the expediency of utilizing 
existing international agencies for the purpose of limiting the 
armaments of the nations of the world by international agree- 
ment, and of constituting the combined navies of the world 
an international force for the preservation of universal peace, 
and to consider and report upon any other means to diminish 
the expenditures of government for military purposes and 
to lessen the probabilities of war. 

The text of this Resolution can not be printed too often 
since it is apparent that it would still be news to most of 
the world. 

It is this American Plan, supported by the principles of 
our Federal Constitution and it Bill of Rights, which 
should lead the way to world prosperity and world peace 
when this war shall be won. 


War Financing and the American Economy 


FAITH AND CONFIDENCE IN OUR DESTINY 
By PAUL F. CADMAN, Economist for the American Bankers Association 
Delivered at the Annual Convention of the New Jersey Bankers Association at Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 15, 1942 


APTAIN Eddie Rickenbacker went to France in 
C 1917 as chauffeur for General Pershing. He came out 
of the World War as America’s foremost aviator. 
In a recent speech he made a commonplace observation which 
contained a profound truth; namely, “Before you can win a 
war, you must stop losing it.” Before we stop losing this 
war there must be an all-out American effort which has not 
yet been achieved. 

The mobilization of men and materials and money is 
impressive. The courage of the fighting forces in the few 
areas where they have been engaged, is inspiring. The record 
of production in the essential materials of war can well 
be called miraculous. But wars are not won solely by men 
and materials; nor can victory be assured by governmental 
decrees. Morale is the soul of victory. All essential sacri- 
fice stems from morale. It is a quality of mind and heart 
and spirit, in citizen and soldier alike, without which any 
war effort is doomed to defeat. 


The most telling index of morale is the ability and will- 
ingness to sacrifice. In an interview not long ago, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek answered the question as to how China, 
without money and with only meager equipment, has been 
able to hold out against the Japanese horde for so many years. 
She said that the epic story of China’s defense is written in 
blood sacrifice. 

Among the many complex factors which affect the morale 
of a people is the slowly dawning consciousness of the 
enormity of the disaster which has overtaken modern civiliza- 
tion. Sitting among the ashes of all he has wrought, modern 
man surveys a vast and desolate ruin. In an overwhelming 
sense of futility, he seeks refuge from the evil forces which 
have sprung from his own works. The immeasurable promise 
of science and learning has brought forth a dreadnought, a 
tank, and a bomber; the very healing which man has devised 
now multiplies the possibility of death; the very laws which 
he has made now destroy his liberty. 
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At the moment, America is in a heart-searching mood: 
Will our form of government, our economic institutions, 
and our manner of life survive the compulsions and restric- 
tions of war? Have we unwittingly created a bureaucracy 
that will enslave us? Have we surrendered basic freedoms 
which we can with difficulty recapture? Such doubts are a 
part of our everyday thinking. 

“Unless we have faith to believe that real democracy, 
personal liberty, individual rights, private property, and 
political independence can survive, we are not likely to build 
up the morale which is necessary for victory. Unless we 
have full confidence that the vast machinery of government 
which we are now creating will be our servant and not our 
master, our morale will not sustain the burden which we 
are daily assuming. 

Furthermore, the all-out effort essential to victory will 
not be made until we are willing to pay the total cost of 
freedom, not only in terms of wealth and materials, but in 
the blood sacrifice which ultimately every American home 
must share. If we expect young men to forego the promise 
of life and to die in their teens and their twenties by tens 
of thousands, we should ask a no less whole-hearted sacri- 
fice of every citizen on whose efforts the armed forces de- 
pend. Morale is the measure and reflection of our ability 
to comprehend what it means, and what it costs to be free. 

In such terms may we now contemplate a financial pro- 
gram which in any other language would spell bankruptcy 
and disaster. It is a little too glib to say that wars are fought 
with men and materials and that therefore only men and 
production are essential. Money and credit are more than 
mere tokens. ‘They are the measure of the resources of a 
nation; the index of its ability to produce, maintain, and 
ultimately to conserve, vast stores of wealth. It is now clear 
that the American war effort will be counted in terms of 
not less than two hundred billion dollars, which sum is 
roughly equivalent to the value of all the wealth in America 

its factories, farms, and all other instruments of pro- 
duction. 

Since we are certain not actually to consume this vast store 
of wealth, we are now called upon to encumber it with an 
immense open-end mortgage—a mortgage the maturity of 
which is unknown; a mortgage which can be serviced only 
out of future production; a mortgage in which each and 
every American citizen, without exception, assumes a personal 
obligation which he can never escape. A two hundred bil- 
lion dollar war debt is not owned by a government or an 
administration. It is owned by the people; it is their debt. 
‘They alone must face it; they alone can pay it. It is of the 
very substance of the sacrifice demanded for victory. 

‘The announcement of a fifty-nine billion dollar budget to 
« expended by July, 1943, presented a conception of war 
operations too vast for the average citizen to understand. 
When that estimate was raised to seventy billions it began 
to be evident that the cost of the war would not be measured 
in any round sum; that there was in fact no limit; and that 
the totality of expenditures would be fixed by the extent of 
the need. Then, and only then, did our people begin to 
inquire where so vast a sum of money could be found. 

We knew that the government held a vast store of gold 
and silver. Then, there was the paper money and the token 
coins which we use in everyday transactions. But when all 
of the money instruments were added together they did not 
total the seventy billions which are to be spent by July of 
1943. In short, there was not that much money in America, 
and obviously there would not need to be, since every dollar 
could be spent many times in the fourteen remaining months. 
But the instant need for huge Treasury financing, the patri- 
otic appeal to save and to lend, and the announcement of tax 


programs in unheard of figures, the public discussion of 
inflation—what it meant and how it might be controlled— 
gave the nation as a whole a lesson in economics far more 
instructive than any classroom or textbook had ever been 
able to present. 

‘The immediate problem of financing the war, then, is the 
government's inescapable necessity of raising at least seventy 
billion dollars during the next fourteen months. This is a 
matter which cannot be deferred. “The money must be raised 
daily—hourly, since it is being spent daily and hourly. The 
main reservoir which is to be tapped is euphemistically called 
“national income.” At best it is a vague term very little 
understood and very generally misapplied. To be a little 
naive, it could be called “‘that which everybody has to spend.” 
Purchasing power is the technical term, and it is always 
represented in dollars. Whatever the American public has 
to spend in terms of wages, salaries, interest, dividends, 
rents, or any other form of income, goes to make up the 
national income. What the government pays to its employ- 
ees, its soldiers, its sailors, and its suppliers, is included in 
the national income. 

In times like these the national income does not necessarily 
represent wealth—in fact the great bulk of it at the moment 
is borrowed against an unknown and immeasurable future. 
Therefore, when we read that the national income is to 
be one hundred or one hundred and twenty billion dollars, 
we ought to remember that this means nothing except that 
there will be distributed that much purchasing power. 

Actually the sources to which the government can resort 
to raise seventy billion dollars in fourteen months, are only 
three: taxation, saving, and bank credit. Taxation is the 
most painful, the most dangerous in the political aspects, 
and the most unpopular from the citizen’s point of view; 
nevertheless, it is beyond peradventure—THE SAFEST. It 
should be applied so that every citizen is personally conscious 
of his contribution, and it should absorb as large a segment 
of the national income as possible without disrupting the 
national economy. But the limits of taxation have been 
understood for a great many centuries. The law of diminish- 
ing returns sets in, in the field of taxation, at the point 
where the levy discourages the effort to produce and the 
willingness to save. Even a war-conscious people with a 
social will to make real sacrifices, can be taxed to a point 
where effort and accumulation will begin rapidly to decline. 

Obviously taxation cannot take all of the national income, 
for if it did men would have nothing with which to pur- 
chase the necessities of life. 

The next great source to which the government has access 
are the savings of the people. Nevertheless, it is patent that 
the accumulated savings are not available. The dollars en- 
tered in the forty-seven million savings accounts in America 
have long since been invested, a considerable part in gov- 
ernment obligations, a large part in real estate mortgages, 
and the remainder in other well known types of investment. 
If the government were to attempt to commandeer these 
funds, the investments which they represent would have to 
be sold on a non-existent market. Who would buy them, 
and with what? 

The only savings which are and should be available to 
the government, are those which can now be made out of 
current earnings. Like taxation, saving takes another seg- 
ment of the national income. Like taxation, it lessens the 
mass of purchasing power, and decreases the amount avail- 
able to buy goods and services, the supply of which are 
steadily diminishing because of war activities. 

Taxation and saving directly affect the standard of liv- 
ing of the people, but they are nevertheless the great factors 
of safety against inflation. They both require conscious 
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sacrifice, and they are alike the safest and soundest means 
of financing the war. But we could not save all of the 
national income, or again there would be nothing with which 
to secure the absolute essentials. Obviously we cannot save 
that part of the national economy which the government 
takes in taxes, and it is equally clear that the total of taxa- 
tion and saving cannot be more than a fixed percentage of 
the national income. The inescapable fact is that when taxa- 
tion has been applied to the limits just short of diminish- 
ing returns, and the maximum of saving has been encouraged 
by patriotic appeal, or even by the undemocratic process of 
force, the government will still have to find something be- 
tween twenty and thirty billion dollars before July, 1943. 

The last source, and most unsatisfactory, is bank credit. 
Hazardous as it is, it must inevitably supply this huge sum 
of twenty to thirty billion in the next fourteen months. 
There are numerous dangers inherent in the practice of 
financing wars by bank credit, chief among which are the 
following: When the government borrows from a bank 
nobody sacrifices anything, nobody gives up that which they 
have accumulated by effort and abstinence. Furthermore 
the process is tantamount to creating new money, and, in 
the last analysis, does not greatly differ from the inflationary 
practice of printing additional money. When the govern- 
ment sells a war bond to you and me personally, it calls 
for our savings; it requests us to give up some part of our 
standard of living. But when it sells the bond to a bank, 
the bank opens a deposit in favor of the government; new 
“deposit money” is added to the total available supply of 
money. This is why the process is directly inflationary. This 
is why bank credit should be the last resort of a borrowing 
government. ‘The demagogues and the soap-boxers will 
endeavor to show that banks ought to be willing buyers of 
government securities, but they will fail to state that the 
banks are the depositaries of the peoples’ money. They will 
not mention the fact that the creation of deposits in favor 
of the government in exchange for the government’s promise- 
to-pay, brings new money into the market which competes 
with existing money for the limited supply of goods avail- 
able. It is not that the banks are unwilling lenders—ulti- 
mately they will absorb this vast sum of government borrow- 
ing which will remain when taxation and saving have wrung 
the last available dollar out of our standard of living. 

If the government were its own banker, it would fare 
no better; in fact, it would be certain to fare infinitely worse. 
For if the government were creating its own deposits against 
its own promises, the inflationary nature of the practice 
would be far more evident and the controls far less effective. 

From the above mentioned facts, it follows that banking 
is a war industry, as essential as any other war industry. 
Banks have not only sold 80 per cent of the war bonds and 
stamps to date; they have not only taken care of the im- 
mense increase in the volume of transactions due to the war 
boom; they have not only carried their facilities into the 
defense, training, and garrison areas; but they have supplied 
the government with the funds to fill the gap between the 
total available from taxation and saving, and the total 
expenditures necessary for the operation of the war. Thus 
far the banks have not been generously placed in priorities; 
little, if any, consideration has been given to their personnel 
in drafting man power; only limited consideration has been 
given to their need for supplies and equipment. They are 
nevertheless a war industry par excellence, serving their 
government as faithfully and effectively as any major branch 
of manufacture or agriculture. 

This may be a simplication of the outlines of war financ- 
ing, but at least the high points have been reviewed. There 
remains now the question as to what effect this vast out- 


pouring of wealth, this mortgaging of the future, will have 
upon the American economy. In the stark realism of such 
analysis it is very easy to find a good deal of pessimism. 
Nevertheless I cannot subscribe to the prevailing theory, 
that at the close of this war we shall witness one of the 
worst depressions in history. On the contrary, there is 
a good deal of evidence to substantiate the opinion that 
we may enjoy the period of our greatest economic develop- 
ment, of our greatest world influence, and of our greatest 
social gains. If such a forecast rested only upon the con- 
ceit of opinion it would be worthless. The forces now 
at work can be observed even if their ultimate effect cannot 
be appraised. 

Unless the United States is invaded by land, we shall 
emerge from this war with our productive capacities at an 
all-time high. The raw materials from our mines, quarries, 
oil wells, and forests, will be more extensively developed 
than at any time in our history. We shall have more fac- 
tory capacity, more machines, tools, and electric power, than 
ever before. Perhaps of greater significance is the fact that 
we shall have the largest supply of skilled labor which any 
country has ever enjoyed in the entire history of the world. 

One of the great books of the modern era which has 
survived with undiminished influence for well over a century, 
was written by a relatively obscure Scotsman who called his 
study, “An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.” In this famous treatise, Adam Smith 
showed that the greatest wealth a nation could possess 
was an abundant labor supply and that the productive 
capacity of workers could be greatly increased by the special- 
ization of labor. He was the prophet of mass production and 
he gave us not only a vision of our own industrial age, but 
of the future for a great many years to come. His argument 
might be summarized as follows: If a nation has an abundant 
labor supply with specialized skills, its economic development 
will be limited only by the supply of capital and the extent 
of the market. 

The problem of supplying capital has already been solved. 
We are only now on the threshold of developing markets 
with huge buying power. In the United States our markets 
for automobiles, mechanical equipment, comforts, and con- 
veniences, will be virtually exhausted. The pent-up demand 
of a machine-conscious public wil! be immense. Should we 
emerge from the war without invasion, we may also serve 
world markets of tremendous “demand.” Nations with 
immense populations will be confronted with the problem 
of rebuilding cities, transportation, factories, farms, mines, 
oil fields, and all the productive forces that have come under 
the devastating influence of actual battle. Literally millions 
of people will look to the United States for the food supplies 
which will stand between them and starvation. 

There will be enough to do in the reconstruction period 
to keep all the facilities of the modern world working to 
capacity for twenty years. But there remains the important 
question: How is all this to be paid for? So far as the 
United States is concerned, our financial instruments will 
rest upon a gold reserve approximating twenty-five billion 
dollars, the largest by many times of any ever before accumu- 
lated. Despite all the speculation to the contrary, gold is 
still the world-wide measure of value. It constitutes the best 
and most generally accepted medium of exchange and there 
is no convincing evidence that its importance has diminished 
in the slightest degree. Although this gold is now essentially 
a part of our total monetary supply, it could be used by a 
wise statesmanship to finance the recovery of our customers 
throughout the world. 

We will have to lend courageously—perhaps heroically— 
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as England did at the close of the Napoleonic Wars when 
she set about building an economic empire. Happily, in our 
post-war period, isolationism will have completely expired. 
The present conflict has proved conclusively that isolation- 
ism is and always has been a myth. We shall therefore sit 
in the international councils where world recovery is pro- 
grammed and instrumented. We shall invest in the municipal 
bonds issued to rebuild the city of London and Coventry 
and other great centers. Strange as it may sound, we will 
supply the machinery and equipment to build up our com- 
petitors throughout the world, with the full knowledge that 
our own skill and energy and scientific genius will thrive 
on competition. 

In all likelihood, we shall be in the market heavily for 
imports of rubber, tin, and the more than a hundred sig- 
nificant commodities which are an essential part of our daily 
life. It is conceivable that the modern world could exhaust 
itself, consume its wealth, and bankrupt its resources in this 
conflict, but when peace comes again, men will still need not 
only the necessities of life, but their energy and genius will 
find comforts, conveniences, and, ultimately, luxuries. 

In less than four hundred years, the immense wealth of 
America has been created out of the efforts and sacrifices 
of a relatively small population. In the hundred and fifty 
years of the commonwealth, we have built a material pros- 
perity unmatched in history. In truth, we got so absorbed in 
the process that we forgot a number of essentials so far as 
life itself is concerned and we were quite literally blind to 
the forces within and without that were driving us toward 
the present crisis. 

Forecasting our material recovery is an interesting specu- 
lation, but on the spiritual side we are shortly to feel the 
purifying and ennobling influence of sacrifice. Man’s spiritual 
senses are not quickened by comforts and luxuries. The 
courage and the dare of life are aroused by adversity. Into 
the fiber of our American character is woven the struggle 
which the pioneer had with the flood, the drought, the heat, 
the cold, the mountains, and the desert, for more than 2,000 
miles of westward movement. Out of such stuff was America 
built and with such stuff she will survive. 

The war is going to put a tremendous strain on our 
economy and on our political institutions and on our spiritual 
resources. It is going to consume a large part of our wealth; 
it is going to curtail most of our liberties. But, by the very 
negative process which all war implies, it is going to teach 
us how quickly government can become tyranny, how easily 
freedom is lost, how great are the deceits of prosperity, and 
how dangerous it is for any people to give themselves over 
for a century to the business of getting rich. 

Financing the war is a stupendous undertaking. It can 


be done with a considerable margin of safety provided we 
bring to the effort the impeccable integrity which will main- 
tain the confidence of every taxpayer and every saver who 
makes his or her contribution. We had better start liquidat- 
ing such pernicious doctrines as the one which holds that the 
size of the federal debt is unimportant since we owe it to 
each other. This is tantamount to saying that we are going 
to use the federal debt as an agency for the redistribution of 
wealth. If this were true, who will knowingly invest in 
repudiation? 

And we had better stop talking about an economy in which 
the only essentials are men and production. For a good many 
thousand years men have used money and credit, not only as 
media of exchange and measures of value, but as instru- 
ments for storing value. Any attempt to discount the worth 
of money and credit or the functions of these financial agents, 
or to belittle the role that they play today and that they 
have played throughout history, can only hinder the gov- 
ernment in its effort to raise the necessary sums—can only 
weaken the confidence of those to whom the government 
must look for the sacrifice inherent in saving. 

A considerable number of modern economic theories are 
now in the process of liquidation. Sound finance is like 
sound government; it rests upon the integrity of the prom- 
isor. One reason we can bear a two hundred billion dollar 
debt is that those who put up a large part of the money 
have unlimited faith in the contract under which it is 
borrowed. Another reason we can support a two hundred 
billion dollar debt is that we have the productive capacity 
to produce enough wealth after the war to service that debt, 
to meet the interest charges on it, and, ultimately, to pay it. 
But that task envisages an industrial and agricultural out- 
put greater than anything heretofore achieved. It means 
world markets, as well as domestic markets. It means a 
new economic statesmanship fully conscious of the fact 
that the ghost of isolationism has been laid. It means an 
independent American people, released from the dead hand 
of bureaucracy—freed from the multiplicity of executive 
controls which are a necessary but nonetheless un-American 
adjunct of war. 

It means the rebirth of initiative, courage, and dare, in the 
field of enterprise. It means a reassertion of character as 
evidenced in finance by the concept of solvency. For an in- 
solvent state and an insolvent economy can be no more 
successful than an insolvent citizen and, in the last analysis, 
solvency is an unmistakable evidence of character. 

Of a truth, at this moment, “We have all of life to win 
or all to lose.” We shall never win it by pessimism or 
despair. We can surely win it by faith and confidence in our 
destiny. 


The American Canon 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PATRIOTISM 
By DANIEL L. MARSH, President, Boston University 
Delivered at dinner of the National Association of Mutual Savings, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, May 7, 1942 


HAVE been asked to address you upon the subject, 
“The American Canon.” This is the title of a book 
which I have written. When I speak upon this subject, 
a number of persons are sure to ask for certain information 
after the address is concluded, unless I anticipate the ques- 
tions and give the information in advance. Therefore, let 
me anticipate the questions and give the answers by say- 


ing now that the name of the book is “The American 
Canon,” spelled with one ‘n’, c-a-n-o-n. It is an interpre- 
tation of American patriotism in terms of canon, that is, 
c-a-n-o-n, rather than cannon, c-a-n-n-o-n,. 

The book represents the results of studying the subject 
for some 18 or 20 years,—studying in odds and ends of time. 
I began the study at the close of the First World War, when 
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I felt discouraged by the various attempts to interpret 
patriotism. On one hand you had extreme conservatism, the 
ultra reactionary groups, some of them organized into so- 
cieties with old names and some with new names, declar- 
ing that what they had was American patriotism, and any- 
body who did not accept their point of view was anathema. 
On the other extreme, you had the ultra-radical, the so- 
called liberal groups which under the guise of liberal Amer- 
icanism, were promulgating subversive doctrines. Each group 
tarred the other with the opprobrium of ‘“‘Un-Americanism.” 

“If you don’t say as I say, if you don’t do as I do, you 
don‘t belong”; and in the welter of confusion, I said to 
myself, “Why is it that we do not have something to which 
every American can give allegiance?” If you ask a member 
of a religious organization for the source of his authority, 
no matter whether he is Roman Catholic or Protestant— 
Methodist, Congregationalist, Episcopalian—he always will 
name the Bible as the source of his faith. The Hebrew 
will date his religion back to the Old Testament; the Chris- 
tian, to the Old Testament and New Testament; and they 
will say that the canonical scriptures contain the authoritative 
rule of their faith and practice. 

So I said to myself: ‘““What canonical scriptures of Amer- 
icanism are there that correspond in patriotism to the Bible 
in religion?” ‘Then, upon my own account, I started out to 
discover them. I did not say much about it, but I kept on 
working at it in odds and ends of time for some 20 years, 
and in the course of that time, I read an enormous number 
of speeches and papers of one kind and another. I read, for 
instance, every paper and address by George Washington, 
as far as they have been preserved for us in type. I read 
every one of Abraham Lincoln’s public speeches, papers, and 
letters as far as they had been preserved in type. I read all 
of Woodrow Wilson’s papers, believe it or not, including 
two monumental volumes of his public papers, and includ- 
ing Ray Stannard Baker’s great eight volumes, “Life and 
Letters of Woodrow Wilson.” 

In the course of my study I kept sifting out, applying 
my own canonical rules to ascertain whether the document 
really could be classified as part of the Bible of American- 
ism. Would a particular document stand the canonical test ? 
Could it become a part of the authoritative rule of Ameri- 
can patriotism? In the course of study, I selected seven 
documents. So far as my own judgment goes, there is no 
eighth. Then, just to carry out the whimsical notion I had, 
and to add a little to the interest of it, I gave them certain 
scriptural connotations. I have the Genesis of American 
Democracy; the Exodus; our Book of the Law; our Major 
Prophecy; the Psalm of Americanism; the Gospel of Amer- 
icanism, and the Epistle to the Americans—those seven. I 
have not found an eighth. I have thought that if we could 
rear a generation of Americans who would be intelligent 
concerning those seven, and the conditions of the times out 
of which they grew, the historical background and impli- 
cations of them, we would have a body of intelligent patriots. 
We would give our allegiance to something that was funda- 
mental in democracy. For, in a democracy it is a great 
deal harder to focus loyalties than it is in a totalitarian sys- 
tem. In a totalitarian state you precisely focus your loyalties 
upon a person, and you yield your allegience to the person, 
In Nazism it is to Hitler; in Fascist Italy it is to Mussolini, 
and in Communism, it is to Stalin; but when you come to 
a democracy, if you are going to have an intelligent de- 
mocracy perpetuated for the future, you will focus your loyal- 
ties upon a set of ideals, and you will yield your allegiance 
to a set of ideas and ideals. 

So, we must have an intelligent comprehension of the 


ideas and ideals that underlie our American democracy. I 
hold we have them in these seven documents. Let us look 
at them very quickly. 

First of all, the Genesis of our American Democracy is 
in the Mayflower Compact. Although it is the beginning 
of American democracy, yet for its own beginning we must 
look far back of its actual composition. You could take 
almost any date in the past—take, for instance, 1555, as a 
starting point, when the Treaty of Augsburg gave Protes- 
tantism the right to exist, but unfortunately gave each head 
of a state in Protestantism the right to determine the faith 
and worship of his subjects. 

Pursuant thereto, Henry VIII of England become a dic- 
tator in the realm of faith and worship. There was some 
progress away from that despotism through the years that 
followed until by 1600 there had grown up within the 
Church of England, a considerable body of Puritans. They 
sought to “purify” the ritual and worship and faith of the 
church. A few of these Puritans became discouraged and 
separated themselves from the church. One of these little 
separatist communities was in Scrooby, England, a rural 
section in middle England. The leader of the group was a 
man by the name of William Brewster, the keeper of the 
Manor House. His son later became Elder Brewster of the 
Plymouth Colony in Massachusetts. Attending the meetings 
in the Manor House was William Bradford, later the great 
Governor of the Pilgrim Band. They worshipped for 
awhile in their seclusion, but were persecuted, and so sought 
to flee to Holland. The King, who would not suffer them 
to worship at home, would not allow them to leave Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, by one method and another, they did 
filter out of England, first going to Amsterdam and then 
to Leyden in Holland. 

By 1620, the little band in Holland decided that they did 
not wish to stay there. They did not want their children 
to become Dutch, and did not like the worldly surroundings, 
so they made plans to go to America. They managed to 
get a charter allowing them to settle in Virginia—they 
expected to land no further north than the Hudson River. 
They had enormous courage. They had not only the actual 
hardships of a long voyage, but they were told things which 
they had no reason to disbelieve, which were even worse 
than the actualities. For instance, they were told that the 
savages would capture these white people and bind them to 
a stake. Then, while they still lived, they would cut out 
steaks and chops from them and broil the steaks and chops 
before the eyes of the victims. Nevertheless, they came. 

It is an interesting story as to how they got started, try- 
ing this and that until the Speedwell and Mayflower groups 
were formed. The first land they sighted in November, 1620, 
was what we now call the tip of Cape Cod at Provincetown. 

Before they landed, they found they were off their course. 
They were far north of where they intended to land. Some 
of the persons they had recruited in London were impatient 
with the restraints imposed by the leaders of the Pilgrims, 
and said, “When we land, we will do as we please, for here 
nobody has authority over us.” And they were right. But 
when the leaders of the Pilgrim band heard this, they as- 
sembled all the adult males except two (who were sick) 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, and, using Miles Standish’s 
sea chest as a desk, they then and there drew up the first 
written compact by which any group of people upon earth 
ever agreed to govern themselves. That Mayflower Com- 
pact is the Genesis of American democracy. They then ex- 
plored the Cape a bit, and went on to where Plymouth now 
is; and there, using the only boulder upon all that alluvial 
shore, as a stepping stone, they landed. And that stone which 
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we now call Plymouth Rock became the stepping stone of a 
nation. 

‘The hardships of that first winter were beyond description. 
Of the 102 Pilgrims who landed, 51 died the first Winter; 
of the 24 households, four were wiped out completely 
by the general sickness, and only four households were 
left uninvaded by it. Nothwithstanding sickness, starvation, 
trouble with the Indians, and homesickness—yet, when the 
Mayflower turned toward England in the spring, not one 
who had put his hand to this plowing looked back. They 
stayed and, under’ the Mayflower Compact, they governed 
themselves. 

‘They stayed because they were able to see the invisible in 
the visible. “They were able to see the eternal in the tem- 
poral. ‘They stayed because they had found that for which 
they had come to quest, namely, freedom to worship God. 
‘They stayed, and under the Mayflower Compact, they 
elected their own Governor, made treaties with the Indians, 
abolished the Communistic scheme with which they had 
started, and established a military system. They stayed. 

Aye call it Holy ground 
The place which they trod; 

They left unstained what here they found 
Kreedom to worship God. 


‘That is the Genesis of American democracy. 

We come to the Exodus—the going out from the land 
of tyranny and bondage to the Promised Land of liberty 
and self-government. No matter by which nation the dif- 
ferent colonies were formed, it was not long until they all 
came under the control of England. By 1670 persecutions 
and oppressions had begun; by 1760, life was almost in- 
tolerable. George III had come to the throne. George III 
was young, only 22 years old; he was dull, stupid, unedu- 
cated, arrogant, bigoted, bull-headed, and finally, crazy. His 
mother had dinned into his ears the dictum, ‘‘George, be 
King!” He accepted the then prevailing philosophy that a 
colony existed for the enrichment of the mother country. 
Hie saw an opportunity to get money to carry on his Euro- 
pean wars; and by 1774, the colonies could endure it no 
longer, so they called a Congress to meet in Philadelphia 
in September of that year. 

They met as Englishmen to defend their rights as English- 
men. ‘They drew up a letter which they addressed to their 
King, and the King refused to receive it. When they ad- 
journed, they adjourned as Englishmen to reconvene the 
following May as Englishmen for the redress of grievances 
as Englishmen. But before they met in May 1775, the sod 
of Lexington Green had soaked up the first blood shed for 
American independence, and at Concord, 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
‘Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard ‘round the world. 


Although they met as Englishmen, it was not long until - 


they saw that there were other rights than those of English- 
men which they had to defend, so, by June of 1776 there 
was introduced into Congress a resolution that “these United 
Colonies are, and of rights ought to be, free and independ- 
ent states.”” Then Congress appointed ‘a committee of five 
men consisting of Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and 
Livingston, to draft a Declaration of Independence. ‘They 
thought that a decent regard for the opinion of man- 
kind would require them to tell the world why they were 
going to war. The committee designated Jefferson to draft 
the Declaration. He had a reputation for a felicitous style 
and a tacile pen. 


Jefferson—handsome, tall, democratic, a lawyer from 
Virginia, red-headed, with a fine literary style—sat down 
in his room upon the second floor of the little lodging house 
at the corner of 7th and Market Streets in Philadelphia, 
and in one half day, without looking at either pamphlet or 
book, wrote the Declaration of Independence—our great 
national symbol, the Exodus of American democracy. 

He showed the draft to Franklin and Adams. Franklin 
made five amendments in it; Adams made two. Other 
members made no changes. Then a fair copy of the Dec- 
laration was made, and it was presented to Congress. Con- 
gress discussed it at considerable length. On the 2nd of 
July, Congress adopted the Resolution of Independence, 
declaring us free from European control. On the 3rd, it 
discussed again the Declaration of Independence. 

Jefferson winced at the long debate and squirmed as 
he saw one eloquent passage after another going out. Prin- 
cipally the passages that went out had to do with slavery, 
and were cut out under the whip of the southern con- 
stituency. 

The effect of the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was electrical and epochal. The effect upon the 
public mind is well illustrated by a narrative poem. It was 
in your school readers. Do you remember it? 


There was a tumult in the city 
In the quaint old Quaker’s town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Passing restless up and down,— 
People gathering at the corners 
Where they whispered each to each; 
And the sweat stood on their temples— 
With the earnestness of speech. 


Then the poem goes on and tells of the old bellman who 
rang the bell in Independence Hall upon important occa- 
sions. He had stationed himself where he could seize the 
rope to ring the bell, and he had put his little grandson 
at the door of the hall where Congress was sitting. If and 
when Congress adopted the Declaration, the grandson was 
to come and tell him. The little lad rushed forth, the 
breezes dallying with his hair, and with his hand uplifted, 
he shouted: “Ring, Grandpa; ring, Oh-o-o-o ring for lib 
erty!” The old bellman reached forth his hand, and made 
iron music throughout the land. Bonfires and torchlight 
parades lighted up the night’s repose. 

It made a new country; it drew a sharp line of demar- 
cation between those who were loyal to the British Crown 
and those who were loyal to the newly established govern- 
ment. It filled the soldiers with a new and dauntless pride 
to plunge into the crimson sea of carnage. And from that 
day to this whenever the dictum of the Declaration of In- 
dependence has had opportunity to make itself felt, men 
have grasped at it like drowning men grasp straws. 

Its phrases are high sounding and some people sneer 
at its declaration that “all men are created free and equal.” 
But that does not mean equal in mental ability or social 
prestige. It does mean that in a rightly ordered govern- 
ment, a government that derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed, all men are equal before the law 
in obligation and in privilege. That is the Exodus of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

We come quickly to our Book of the Law. Of course, 
you would know at once that that which corresponds to 
the great Mosaic code in the Old Testament is the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

In American history, between the ending of the Revo- 
lutionary War and the adoption of the Constitution of the 
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United States, there was practical anarchy in this country. 
The colonists had been held together during the war by 
their fear of the British Redcoat, but as soon as he was 
withdrawn, they feared each other more than anything else, 
and they were especially afraid of a strongly centralized 
government. There were 13 different states, and those who 
could see beyond the then immediate present, knew that 
there was developing upon these shores, 13 jangling, jarring, 
jealous nations. 

As a matter of fact, when England made peace with the 
colonies, she named all of the 13 states separately in the 
treaty of peace. Congress had no power. There was no 
Chief Executive to enforce legislation that Congress adopted. 
Congress would ask the states to do certain things like 
appropriating tax moneys, and the states would refuse. Con- 
gress issued money, and the people in derision plastered the 
walls of their houses with it. It was worthless; credit was 
gone. The soldiers demanded pay, and Congress had no 
money. The army actually besieged the building where Con- 
gress was sitting in Philadelphia, and in terror Congress 
fled to Princeton and then to New York, where it re- 
mained until the Constitution was adopted. 

In this period certain wiser heads like George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, advised the calling of a Constitutional Convention, 
which met in Philadelphia, May 5, 1787, and remained in 
session until September 17 of the same year. 

I give it to you as my calm and deliberate judgment (I 
speak carefully as a student of history) that I do not know 
anywhere in the story of the onward movement of the 
children of men, any other gathering that can compare with 
this Constitutional Convention for a self-effacing, disinter- 
ested devotion to the cause which had brought them to- 
gether. There was no lust for the limelight. There was 
no self-interest to serve. Those men had in mind only one 
thing—the preservation of the Union with the liberties which 
had been won upon the field of battle, and in handing the 
blessings on to posterity. 

It seemed almost impossible for that convention to come 
to any agreement. I wish people who have doubts about 
our form of government would read the story of that con- 
vention. I wish they would read anew the Constitution of 
the United States—every word of it from beginning to 
end. I wish they would find what lies back of it and what 
it implies; find the compromises that were reached. Note 
how there were certain men who were determined (those 
coming from the small states) that every state should have 
equal representation in the National Congress; then there 
were certain others (those coming from the large and popu- 
lous states) who were determined that representation should 
be upon the basis of population. Then, note how the com- 
promise was reached, that there should be two Houses in 
Congress: In one, the Senate, all states have equal repre- 
sentation; and in the other, the House of Representatives, 
the states are represented upon the basis of population. 

Note how we have here a dual citizenship worked out, 
with state and national governments. Note how we have 
a representative government. You could not have a direct 
democracy in a large nation of 130,000,000; but you can 
have an efficient representative form of government, a rep- 
resentative republican form of government such as was de- 
vised in the Constitution. Notice also, how you have the 
Executive, but you have him (the President) held in check 
by the Congress; you have the Congress, but you have the 
Congress held in check by the President; and then you have 
both the President and the Congress held within the strict 
limitations of the Constitution by the Supreme Court. 


Note how ours is a government of laws; and when you 
become acquainted with it and with its implications, | swear 
no one then will wish to scrap what we have for some un- 
certain figment of the imagination. 

In the Mosaic code you have Ten Commandments. ‘The 
American counterpart of those Ten Commandments are 
the first ten Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. We call it our Bill of Rights. The Constitution 
could never have been adopted if the leaders had not prom- 
ised that as soon as it was adopted, they would adopt the 
Bill of Rights as the first ten Amendments. Of course, 
they were adopted, and as soon as they were adopted they 
became a part of the Constitution. Some people draw a 
thin line of distinction between the Constitution and the 
Amendments, but in reality as soon as an amendment is 
adopted, it becomes a part of the Constitution just as much 
as any other part of the Constitution. 

Those ten Amendments are like the Ten Commandments 
of the Mosaic Code, with this difference: that the Mosaic 
Ten Commandments issue their “Thou shalt not’s” to the 
people, while our Ten Commandments issue their “Thou 
shalt not’s” to the government. In our case that Bill of 
Rights protects our fundamental freedoms. I wish we could 
have a new perusal of those ten Amendments, a careful 
marking of what they are and of how they protect the 
hard-won freedoms from the days of Runnimede, where the 
English barons wrung from a tyrant King the Magna Carta, 
down to the Declaration of Independence. Our fundamental 
freedoms are protected in those first ‘Ten Amendments. 

We have here the protection of freedom of assembly, 
freedom of discussion, freedom of press, and freedom of 
worship. Sometimes we hear people say, ‘“‘We will have to 
surrender some of these.” In the name of Heaven, what are 
they talking about? If we surrender all that is valuable in 
democracy, what is there left to defend? Let us stand by 
those freedoms to the last! That is our Book of Law. 

We pass quickly to our Major Prophecy. We have had 
many prophets and many prophecies, but I hold that 
the greatest prophet we ever had—in the true sense of the 
word prophet (one who is a forth teller—people generally 
have thought of a prophet as a foreteller, but he is a forth- 
teller, one who speaks forth great truths) was George 
Washington; and his major prophecy was his Farewell 
Address. 

George Washington becomes our founder more truly than 
most nations can point to any man as their founder. He was 
a great man. Certain biographical and historical “debunk- 
ers” have tried to bring him down to the common level, but 
after they have done their worst, George Washington still 
stands forth as majestic as Mount Hood, his patriotism 
unassailed, and as yet unapproached. George Washington 
was endowed by nature and Providence with that something 
which gave him the dignity, the mental power, and the mili- 
tary sagacity and authority to become the Father of the 
American nation. 

George Washington had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by espousing the uncertain cause of the colonies. At 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary War he was, with one 
possible exception, the richest man in America. He might 
have gone to England and been lionized and feted. Instead, 
however, he chose to cast in his lot with his fellow Amer- 
icans. He served through all the awful years of the Amer- 
ican Revolution without taking one single cent of pay for 
his services; and a part of the time paid the ragged Amer- 
ican soldiers out of his own purse. Compare that, if you 
will, with some later demonstrations of patriotism that we 
have known! 
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George Washington longed for the delights and com- 
forts of Mount Vernon; and yet through all the awful years 
of the Revolution, he spent only two hours at Mount Ver- 
non, once when he was on a military expedition from the 
North to the South. Now that the Revolutionary War ends 
he goes back to Mount Vernon, back to enjoy the delights 
of country life and to rest. Then comes the Constitutional 
Convention, and he is sent as a delegate, and then elected 
President of the Convention, and he does not miss a single 
session from May to September. Now the Constitution is 
adopted, and the American people unanimously request 
Washington to become the first President. He does not 
want it, but answers to the call of duty. 

This great man with limbs of oak, this great man with 
the mountain mind, and the crystal soul, serves one term 
and is re-elected for another term. He could have been 
unanimously elected for the third term, but he chose not 
to stand for the third term. Then, deciding he should not 
stand for the third term, he thought that he ought to tell 
his fellow Americans why, so he issued his Farewell Ad- 
dress. Many people have talked about a single phrase in 
that Farewell Address, to the effect “we should not enter 
into entangling foreign alliances,” and bandied the words 
about so much during the debate over the League of Na- 
tions, some people think his warning was all that was in 
the address. Those words are not there. Washington did 
not say anything about “entangling foreign alliances.” He 
said that we should not entangle our fortunes with Euro- 
pean ambition and caprice. He was no isolationist. He en- 
tered into treaties with foreign nations. He did warn us 
against baiting and irritating certain foreign nations. But 
he had many other things in that Farewell Address. 

He said, for instance, that a nation ought to preserve 
its credit, and that it ought never in times of peace to incur 
national debt. A nation ought to pay its way as it goes in 
times of peace, so that in an emergency of war, it will be 
able to finance itself. He also said that we should not stir 
up disunion. He pled against the deep damnation of dis- 
union—arraying one class against another. He pled for edu- 
cation. He knew that whenever a people undertook to do 
their own dictatorship, they assumed the obligations, as 
well as the privilege of the function, and they could not 
yovern themselves unless education were widely diffused, 
and the electorate were intelligent. He said many things 
in that speech which ought to be read today. The Farewell 
Address is our Major Prophecy. 

We come quickly to the Psalm of Americanism. Some 
people will begin to wonder, “What song did he choose for 
the American canon?” 

“Was it ‘Yankee-Doodle ?’ 

“It ought to be ‘Hail Columbia.’ 

“It ought to be ‘God Bless America.’ 

“It ought to be ‘My County "Tis of Thee.’ ” 


When you come to apply the canonical test to songs that 
properly might be called Psalms of Americanism, the only 
one that stands the test is the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
I know that the “Star-Spangled Banner” has been severely 
criticized. I will confess that I myself have criticized it 
upon occasion; but that was before I studied into it. I am 
in no critical mood toward it now. I have studied the 
background and the meaning of it. 

It is criticized generally because “they say” the tune is 
“unsingable.” People say they cannot sing it. I can under- 
stand that. I cannot sing it, but of course it is not the only 
thing I cannot sing. Then some others say that it is belli- 
cose, glorifies war, and is narrowly nationalistic. 


Of course, there is a certain type of patriotism to be con- 
demned. That is the kind old Samuel Johnson meant when 
he said, “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Some 
persons will use the words and phrases of patriotism to 
conceal unpatriotic conduct. But the kind of patriotism that 
we want is that about which Walter Scott wrote when he 
said: 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my native land!” 


That kind of patriotism is one of the most sovereign signs 
of a good man. Let us look at this “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and see if it is narrowly nationalistic or militaristic. It was 
written by Francis Scott Key, a lawyer in the service of 
his country as a soldier in the second war with Great Brit- 
ain, the War of 1812. His friend, a Dr. Benes, had been 
captured by the British. Key, using influence at the White 
House, got permission to take with him a man by the name 
of Skinner, on board a British ship to exchange prisoners. 
The British treated them kindly, but, fearing the two men 
would reveal the plans of the British Navy, refused to let 
them go ashore until after the attack upon Fort McHenry. 

They kept them aboard ship all that night, September 13, 
1814. As they lay off Fort McHenry at Baltimore, the 
attack was made upon the Fort. Benes, Skinner, and Key, 
upon the deck together, watched the attack, and they could 
see “by the bombs bursting in air and by the rockets’ red 
glare,” that the starry flag still floated over Fort McHenry. 
Every time that the fire was returned, they still could see 
the flag was there and knew the Fort had not surrendered. 
They watched anxiously until about 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when firing ceased. It was not yet dawn and they 
could not see whether the flag was there. Dreadful terror 
filled them lest Fort McHenry had surrendered, which 
would mean the capture of Baltimore and the capture of 
Washington. 

Then, with the dawn’s early gleam, they caught sight of 
the Star-Spangled Banner; and in that moment of high 
emotional tension, Francis Scott Key began to jot down upon 
the back of an old letter, the words and phrases of what 
we now call “The Star-Spangled Banner.” He wrote them 
to the tune of ‘““Anacreon in Heaven,” then a popular tune. 

Francis Scott Key, in that song, is not narrowly nation- 
alistic at all, simply fervently patriotic. He does not glorify 
war. He uses the imagery of battle, but uses it only to 
glorify the flag. It is the flag, not the war, that is glorified. 

There is a philosophy of colors: White stands for the 
blending of all the virtues; blue, because it is the color of 
the Heavens, stands for honesty, truth, and purity. The 
stars represent ideals, as well as the states; and red is the 
sign of courage. 

May I say to you that, aesthetically considered, without 
any reference at all to the things for which it stands, the 
aesthetic arrangement of the length in proportion to the 
width, the arrangement of the little square heaven of blue 
and the stars in it, and the stripes—that flag is the most 
beautiful flag which floats anywhere under the whole canopy 
of Heaven. 

But we honor it not for its aesthetic value, and the song 
glorifies it not for its aesthetic beauty, but because of that 
for which it stands—a pledge that liberty shall prevail, 
that righteousness shall be done, that justice shall be meted 
out wherever the flag floats. Its stars laughing down their 
delightful light by day and night, and its stripes stroked in 
ripples of white and of red, are the symbol of our Govern- 
ment, and that is why we honor it. That is the Psalm of 
Americanism. 
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I move quickly and briefly to the Gospel of American- 
ism. This would have to come out of the heart of the 
savior of the American Union—and who is the savior of 
the American Union? Only one person can qualify for that 
position—Abraham Lincoln. No matter what our political 
inheritances may be, every man of sound judgment and free- 
dom from prejudice will agree that Abraham Lincoln is 
the type and flower of American democracy. 

From the days of the Declaration of Independence, slavery 
was a vexatious problem in this country. Owing partly to 
the providence of God and partly to Lincoln’s own ability, 
he became the savior of the Union when war about slavery 
threatened to render it asunder. If ever Browning’s words, 
““A man’s reach should exceed his grasp” found illustration 
in a person, it was in Abraham Lincoln, It is a far reach 
from the boy who lay upon the floor of a backwoods cabin, 
writing with a piece of charcoal upon the back of a wooden 
shovel by the flickering light of a pineknot, to the man who 
could pen the Gettysburg address or the second inaugural 
address. 

I held that the sewond inaugural address of Abraham 
Lincoln is the greatest literary production that has ever 
come from an American hand. You have to get the con- 
dition of the times in mind to appreciate it at its real worth. 
The Civil War has been wallowing its bloody way across the 
heart of the Nation for four years. The end is near at 
hand. Lincoln’s own party in the North is demanding re- 
venge. Everywhere, lust, hate, and spite—an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth; everywhere recriminations and 
calling of names. Here comes this man whose whole history 
has been one of freedom from bigotry and intolerance. Lin- 
coln would not be caught up in hysteria that would prompt 
him to burn a flag of a nation with which we technically 
are not at war, or call everybody with whom he did not 
agree a Fifth Columnist, a Nazi, or anything else. Lincoln 
was broad-minded and great-hearted. 

He now is ready to deliver his second inaugural address. 
All that morning, that 4th of March, 1865, it has been 
drizzling rain. The crowd is out there in front of the 
Capitol in Washington. Lincoln comes onto the east portico 
of the Capitol. He is tall, gaunt, his shoulders stooped as 
though the burden of his country’s woes were heavier than 
he could bear; his eyes sunken as though the knuckles of 
sorrow had pushed them back into their sockets. 

As he begins to speak, voice high with emotion, there is 
a rift in the cloud, and a sun-beam falls straight upon Lin- 
coln. The clouds gradually roll back until the whole crowd 
is flooded with light. Lincoln delivers his short inaugural. 
It is like a page torn out of the prophecy of Isaiah, freighted 
with moral intensity, talking about God, then he comes to 
that last great sentence—I think the greatest in American 
literature—“‘With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and his orphans—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” That is the Gospel of 
Americanism. 

I have but one more. It is the Epistle to the Americans. 
Many things clamored for inclusion in “The American 
Canon;” but, as I went on sifting, it seemed to me that 
there was one and only one, and that was the last article 
Woodrow Wilson ever wrote, his article entitled “The 
Road Away from Revolution.” I know that Wilson was 
hated by many. He was lied about and vilified, but no 
worse than were Washington and Lincoln in their days; and 


I believe this firmly: That when America shall have got as 
far away from Wilson as we are from Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, then America will appraise Wilson at his real worth 
and will call him one of the greatest of her sons. Woodrow 
Wilson, trained in the South and North, historian, college 
professor, university president, Governor of a state, Presi- 
dent of the United States, increasing in strength with each 
new responsibility and never losing the ideals that he in- 
herited from his Presbyterian preacher father.—Woodrow 
Wilson carried the nation through the First World War. 
War over—he retired, a broken man. 

In 1923, the Spring of the year, Wilson seems to have 
had a premonition of the trouble which came on the country 
in 1929 and following, and he expressed a wish to write 
an article to save his country, if he could, from what he 
saw ahead. He had neuritis and could not hold the pen. 
He tried picking out the keys upon the typewriter. He had 
no use of his left hand, and the task was too painful for 
his right. He began to dictate—a sentence at a time-—some- 
times to his secretary or wife at home, sometimes at the 
theater. By and by he had a short article composed. He went 
over it again and again, sharpening it up, polishing it, mak- 
ing sure that it said just what he wanted it to say. He 
then sent it off to The Atlantic Monthly, where it was pub- 
lished as “The Road Away from Revolution.” 

I wish that you would read it. 

Keep in mind that Wilson was a capitalist and believed 
in the capitalistic system. He was afraid of what he saw 
ahead and was trying to forewarn his fellow Americans 
so that this system under which America had prospered and 
become great, might remain unimpaired. He pled, there- 
fore, that capitalists should use their capital in the service 
of others. Service—that was the great plea of Wilson. He 
said that we must introduce the spirit of Jesus and Christian- 
ity into our business life, into our commercial and industrial 
affairs. His article I call an Epistle to the Americans. 

Thus I have given you in brief outline what I call “The 
American Canon,” the canonical scriptures of true Ameri- 
canism. Certain great fundamental truths run through all 
seven of these immortal documents. The dominating idea 
is democracy. It is something worth fighting for, sacrificing 
for, dying for,—and living for! Democracy rests upon the 
consent of the governed. It holds that government is made 
for man, not man for the government. It assumes that the 
people need institutions, and that in time of institutional 
crisis the people can be trusted to save, or modify, or remake 
their institutions. It protects liberty of opinion, and free- 
dom of speech and of the press as its very breath of life. 
It guarantees the free exercise of religion, knowing that 
religion inheres in the nature of man, and is vital and in- 
telligent only when called forth by the experiences of life. 
It safeguards the freedom of the pulpit, learning therefrom 
its moral sense of direction. It defends the academic free- 
dom of the schools, recognizing that democracy’s real prob- 
lem is to develop an intelligence equal to its social respon- 
sibility; otherwise men are likely to regard democratic in- 
stitutions as ends in themselves, keeping them static instead 
of dynamic, and holding the parchments of historic docu- 
ments as worth more than the gains they record. 

Through all these seven canons of Americanism breathes 
the spirit of tolerance. We have no place in America for 
prejudice of any kind, racial, religious or otherwise. Bigotry 
is an alien to American democracy. 

“The American Canon” offers equality of opportunity 
and equality of responsibility before the law to every citizen. 
Carved in the marble over the entrance to the magnificent 
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new home of the Supreme Court in Washington, are the 
words “Equal Justice Under Law.” 

Obedience to the Law, respect and reverence for the 
law, are implicit in the canonical scriptures of Americanism. 
Ours is a government by law and not by men. We con- 
ceive of government to be the servant of the people and 
not their master. 

Education is the indispensable means by which democracy 
serves its ends and determines its progress. ‘The surest way 
to disseminate the right idea is by means of education, and 
the one effectual way to get rid of a wrong idea is to supplant 
it with a better one. George Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, exhorted his fellow Americans to support education ; 
for when a people undertake to do their own kingship, 
they assume the responsibilities as well as the privileges of 
the function. 

All the way through “The American Canon” we have 
a plea for religion. One does not need to be a professionally 
religious promoter to understand that. In the Mayflower 
Compact, the very first words are: “In the name of God, 
Amen.” The Pilgrims said that what they were doing was 
tor the “glory of God.” In the Declaration of Independence, 
five references are made to the Deity. In the Constitutional 
Convention, when it seemed impossible to adopt the Con- 
stituation, Benjamin Franklin, the greatest brain in the whole 


convention, rose and moved that the convention should be 
opened each morning with prayer, for, said he, “If a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without the Heavenly Father's 
notice, an empire cannot rise without his aid.” In George 
Washington’s Farewell Address, he said that “morality and 
religion are indispensable props of a self-governing people.” 
In Abraham Lincoln’s second inaugural we have a religious 
plea from end to end; and in Woodrow Wilson’s ‘Road 
Away from Revolution,” Wilson says, “The truth of the 
matter is that our civilization cannot endure materially un- 
less it be redeemed spiritually.” And “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which we have carelessly and loosely thought was 
a militaristic and narrowly nationalistic thing, rises in the 
last stanza to religious heights: 
Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and war’s desolation; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven rescued 
‘land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a 
Nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 
And this be our motto: “In God is our Trust”; 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


NOTE:—This address was delivered without manuscript or notes, and stenotypically reported. “The American Canon,” 
published by the Ahbingdon-Cokeshury Press, New York, also coniains in full the seven documents mentioned by Dr. Marsh. 
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AN IN’‘TERPRETER BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN 
By BROOKE CLAXTON, K.C., M.P. 
Delwwered to the Conference on “A Grand Strategy for America’ at Williams College, March 21, 1942 


'T is good of you to ask a Canadian to take part in this 
Conference and I am particularly happy that the choice 
fell on me. It enables me to renew recollections of your 

beautiful college. I first visited Williams in 1921 on a motor 
trip to New York, then considered quite an adventure. The 
trip was taken with three friends to celebrate our gradua- 
tion from MeGill which had been delayed by the war. Our 
time was not wasted in working for victory then. What we 
wasted was the chance victory gave us. 

Another visit here was in 1930. I had run out of money 
in Boston and came across to cash a cheque. | was driving 
along after midnight and stopped at the only lighted ground- 
floor window. When I looked in, I saw Canadians from 
three provinces and Americans from three states. I knew 
them all. 1 got my money, the cheque didn’t bounce, and 
another tie was forged between us, based on mutual con- 
fidence and neighbourly help in time of need. 

‘The associations so many Canadians have had with Wil- 
liams is typical of North America. The relations between 
your country, the United States, and my country, Canada, 
are unlike the relations between any two countries, at any 
time. ‘They are closer than any other and they are more 
cordial than any other. Because our population of eleven- 
and-a-half millions is only one-twelfth your population, we 
are far more conscious of you than you are of us. How 
many of you, for instance, have realized that the boundary 
line between us is crossed by more trade, more travel, more 
tourists, More money, more trains, more cars, more radio, 
and more symphony music than any boundary line has ever 
been? It is crossed by more after-dinner speakers. It is 
crossed by more good will. We do not regard Americans 


as foreigners. You do not regard Canadians as foreigners. 
Our relations are the relations of people who for the most 
part speak the same language, have the same customs, the 
same ideals, the same standards, and almost the same bad 
habits. 

Good neighbours before, we are allies now. You can 
imagine how glad we are of that. We are partners in a 
desperate struggle for survival. We are fighting the worst 
war in history. The battle has gone badly for us every- 
where except in Russia. You are potentially the most power- 
ful nation in the world. Allied with you are Britain, Russia, 
and twenty other nations; and yet to win will require the 
all-out use of all the power and resolution that the United 
Nations can marshal. In this titantic struggle, spread- 
eagling the world, Canada’s population of eleven-and-a-half 
millions does not bulk large. It is only about 3 per cent 
of the white peoples fighting on our side. But Canada’s 
position and resources give her an important role even on 
this global stage. 

Many Canadians who know the United States feel that 
Canada has not done nearly enough to tell the United States 
what we are doing. It is urged that our silence creates a 
vacuum which will suck in any dirt that comes along. Every 
association I have with people in the United States 
strengthens my view that this is regrettable. Many Ameri- 
cans have told me that our failure to make information more 
readily available is doing a disservice not only to Canada 
but to the allied cause. Our two countries have had good 
relations because the boundary line was a connecting link, 
not a barrier. We visited each other and married each other 
and got so mixed up you could hardly tell us apart. Now 
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that’s stopped. We can’t let Canadians spend money on 
pleasure travel in the States when we need the money to 
pay for steel. This adds to the necessity of our providing 
information about each other, or rather of your having it 
about us because there’s no doubt of our getting it about you. 
In this time of crisis and tension we need to keep our 
friendships in repair. We need confidence in each other 
based on knowledge, not prejudice or rumor. We need 
cool heads and warm hearts. I therefore welcome this 
chance to speak about our relations and about what we are 
doing. I feel it is the best contribution I can make to this 
Conference. But first, a word about the position of Canada. 

Even before you entered the war your interest in the 
defense of this continent led you to join us in setting up the 
permanent Joint Conference Board. I understand the Board 
has made about twenty-five reports to the two governments 
and action has been taken on practically all of them. But 
until Pearl Harbour we looked across the Atlantic for our 
fighting front and we sent troops to England to keep the 
war from our shores. Recent events have made us far more 
concerned about the strategic position of Canada and North 
America. Japan’s attack put North America in the centre. 
Now we look out with you on two fronts. With you we 
have become a principal base of supplies for every theatre 
of war. 

The nature of Canada’s part was determined by Canada’s 
resources as well as by her strategic position. Our capacity 
to supply agricultural, industrial, and mineral products was 
shown by our pre-war position as a leading nation in export 
trade. Halifax and St. John were the nearest ports from 
which the products of North America could be sent to 
Europe. So our ports became the great terminals of the 
shuttle of ships across the dangerous seas. Losses of ships 
are greatly reduced in convoy and we enlarged our navy 
to provide convoys. Ships were still lost in alarming num- 
bers, so we are building ships. Canadians make good pilots 
and Canada has air-space free from Germans and power 
lines as well, is adjacent to the United States air industry, 
and on the way to Europe from Australia and New Zealand. 
Canada was, therefore, chosen for the plan to train air 
force personnel on a gigantic scale. It has been a great 
achievement. 

I mention these things to show how the Canadian war 
effort grew out of its geographical situation and our re- 
sources. Canada, however, is a product of geography and 
history and here I should refer to the way we got into the 
war and what we have done about it. 

Prior to the war, Canada had what might be called a 
“North American foreign policy”, that is, we had no policy 
except the policy of avoiding commitments. There was no 
agreement in Canada as to our objectives. We had isola- 
tionists, who did not think a war was a shooting war until 
they could see the whites of the enemy’s eyes coming up the 
beaches. We had internationalists, who were called blood- 
thirsty pacifists because they were willing to run the risk 
of war to stop Japan in 1931 or Italy in 1935. We had 
what we called “imperialists”, more properly called “colon- 
ialists”, who held we should simply follow Britain. They 
ignored or abhorred our new national status. For it must 
be remembered that since the last war, the British Empire 
had been transformed into a commonwealth of autonomous 
nations, each of which could act alone. : 

Although Canada had in reality no greater interest in 
the war in 1939 than the United States, we had never closed 
the doors of our hearts to the countries from which we had 
come. Historical and sentimental ties and trade interests 
made us less self-centered and more conscious of the rest 
of the world. We were a small power and what we had 


seen happen in Europe convinced us that the world would 
not be a tolerable place for us until Hitlerism was destroyed. 
So we went to war, but we did it separately from Britain 
and seven days later. Our going to war was the act of the 
government of Canada approved by the parliament of Can- 
ada. As L. W. Brockington put it, “King George did not 
ask us to declare war for him. We asked him to declare 
war for us.” 

When we entered the war in September, 1939, the Magi- 
not Line still stood and so did the mentality it engendered. 
At that stage, with France in the fight, it was not con- 
sidered likely that we would have to send large numbers 
of soldiers abroad. In addition, we had a good dose of 
North American isolationism, with some special features 
of our own, including our bad experience with conscrip- 
tion of 1917. These combined to lead the Government to 
give assurances that there would be no conscription for over- 
seas service. Those assurances were repeated in the Quebec 
election held in October 1939, when Duplessis unsuccess- 
fully challenged Quebec’s all-out participation in the war. 
They were repeated again by both the major political par- 
ties in the general election of March 1940. The Canadian 
government has considered that we could get better results 
by raising our men for overseas service by voluntary means. 

But no one can tell what lies ahead and the Government 
is now seeking its release from these pledges in a plebiscite 
so that it may, if necessary, introduce conscription for over- 
seas service. I should point out that we have had conscrip- 
tion for home service, and we are still getting by voluntary 
means all the men we can use. If we had had conscription 
I do not think we would have a man more in our army 
abroad or at home. Today we have 400,000 in our forces 
voluntary enlisted for service anywhere in the world. This 
is comparable to about five million American men being in 
uniform. 

Up to the collapse of France, we had sent two divisions 
to England and begun to build a munitions industry liter- 
ally from scratch. We also started the Air Training Plan. 
The collapse of France was catastrophic. Sources of supply 
from England were cut off and we had to reorganize and 
speed up everything we were doing. Since then, the re- 
sources of the nation have been progressively geared into 
the war machine. We have had to build plants, create in- 
dustries as well as convert them. We have sent to Britain 
all the food that ships can be found to carry. We are send- 
ing munitions of every character to every front. We have 
one of the largest automatic rifle plants in the world and 
the largest aluminum plant. We supply you with all your 
nickel, most of your asbestos and much of your copper and 
zinc. A year ago there was not a cargo boat being built 
in Canada. In the current year we shall build more than 
a million tons of cargo boats, about as much as Britain. 

In addition to supplying food and making munitions, and 
making the ships to carry them, we are doing a considerable 
part of the work of convoy across the Atlantic. The Cana- 
dian Navy has been increased from thirteen ships and 1,700 
men to nearly four hundred ships and 29,000 men. 

We have 130,000 men in our army in England, and they 
are said to be good soldiers, well trained and highly mecha- 
nized. In addition, there are another 150,000 men in the 
army in Canada voluntarily enlisted for service anywhere. 

We have enlarged the Air Force to over 100,000 men 
and from 100 establishments it is turning out thousands of 
air fighters, technicians and ground crews every month. ‘They 
go to every part of the world and are said to be as good as 
their predecessors in the last war. 

_ On the farms we are growing more food than ever and 
we are short of farm labour. In the factories we are employ- 
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ing over 750,000 men and women on war work, making 
practically everything needed except aeroplane engines and 
heavy guns. Unlike you or the British, we have put all the 
purchasing for our fighting services under one department 
which also does all the purchasing for our allies in Canada. 
The Department of Munitions and Supply also handles 
all matters of supply, priority and construction. Conse- 
quently everything having to do with the supply of muni- 
tions comes under a single Minister and his powers are 
practically unlimited. His functions range all the way from 
taking and filling orders for planes for Britain to giving a 
permit for more than $5,000 of repair work on any building. 

The control of supplies by the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply dovetails with the price control enforced under the 
Minister of Finance. To prevent inflation, we have frozen 
all salaries, all wages, and the prices of all goods and ser- 
vices right across the board. It is probably the most drastic 
economic measure ever taken in a democracy. The four 
months it has been in operation are too short to say that 
we have the grim spectre of inflation licked but the indica- 
tions inspire confidence. 

We have met 80 per cent of our own expenditures (50 
per cent if advances to Britain are included) out of tax- 
ation which is more than three times the pre-war level. 
In the lower brackets our income tax will be about twice 
yours after the proposed increases to yours. In addition 
there is a payroll tax of 7 per cent for single people and 
5 per cent for married. There is a Federal sales tax of 
8 per cent and in Quebec an additional 4 per cent. Corpora- 
tions pay an income tax of 40 per cent with practically 80 
per cént on the profits above a pre-war base. Canadians pay 
more taxes per capita than the Americans or English. Apart 
from taxes, we have raised the money we need by internal 
loans. Unfriendly propagandists say we get cash for what 
we send to Britain. ‘They don’t say that in addition to being 
a full partner in the war, we have this year sent Britain 
without receiving payment more than twice as much as we 
sold her in any year before the war. In 1938 our expendi- 
tures on war were thirty-four millions. In 1942 they will 
be three thousand millions. 

Because we need coal and steel and oil and aeroplane 
engines and machine tools for war work, we are buying 
in the United States twice as much as before the war and we 
pay for everything we get for ourselves in cash. Since the 
Hyde Park Declaration, the components we receive from 
you for manufacture for Britain are lease-lent to Britain 
and you are helping to balance our trade by buying some 
munitions from us. 

This has been done by a people of eleven-and-a-half mil- 
lions who have had to keep their country going and it is 
a little larger than your own. Please do not think we are 
satisfied. There is a ceiling on prices; there is no ceiling 
on effort. We are not going to stop short of our utmost. 
Each achievement enables us to raise the sights again. 

In organizing the Canadian war effort, the Government, 
industry and the fighting services have shown the ability to 
meet the need. Where all the democracies have not done so 
well is in anticipating needs. Orders have been placed when 
requisitions are approved to fill programs that are often 
inadequate before they are half completed. Then again, I 
imagine we all could do with new devices to get ideas through 
to the men who have the power and the will to act. I have 
the feeling that some of the weapons our side is making are 
not as powerful and mobile as our engineers and scientists 
could turn out. In many different directions we can simplify 
and improve. Everything that has happened yet shows that 
it is going to take the best we can make to defeat the enemy. 
We shall have to supplement our stretched resources of man- 


agement and other skills by training and giving increased 
opportunities to young men taken from the ranks of industry 
as well as of the services. 

Another field in which our Government has not. suc- 
ceeded so well is in harnessing the unlimited willingness of 
people to work. Everywhere are men and women anxious 
to jump into the war with both feet but they feel that they 
can’t break through the crust. This war can’t be won if it 
is fought as the private affair of the bureaucrats and fight- 
ing services. I am not sure that people need so many ex- 
hortatory appeals, or that it does very much good to make 
general charges of “complacency.” People want to be told 
what they should do and why. Every man, woman and 
child must be made to feel that in total war everyone serves 
whether making a home or piloting a bomber. The problem 
is to apply a steady process of upgrading by which peoples’ 
services are progressively related closer to the fighting front 
and war supplies and to create the feeling of participation 
and achievement. 

Another general comment, applicable in some way or an- 
other to all the fighting nations, is on the role of criticism. 
Criticism is the lifeblood of democracy, but a campaign of 
unlimited detraction is pure poison at a time like this. We 
have had this in Canada from certain newspapers and poli- 
ticians, just as you are having it from certain newspapers and 
politicians. Whatever be its purpose, this criticism exploits 
every turn of events so as to reduce confidence in the gov- 
ernment and belittle achievement. Sometimes this attack 
comes from interests which want to wrest control from 
the peoples’ elected representatives. Such critics are alter- 
natively defeatists and alarmists, and sometimes they are 
both at once. 

You may have heard of a man called Hepburn in Canada. 
He is a local politician who has used every opportunity to 
attack and embarrass the government. He has used your 
hospitality to get a sounding-board to be better heard in 
Canada. It must have been particularly galling that his re- 
marks about your fleet should have been made at a time 
when a large part of it was convoying your men to defend 
Australia. He spoke for no one in Canada except himself. 
You have your Hepburns. We must all remember that the 
true character of a people is not always manifested by these 
who have the loudest voices. Unfortunately the reasoned 
plea for mutual understanding and trust is not news. A 
venomous attack on an ally is sensational and it does its 
work. It does Hitler’s work too. If we had Hitler’s propa- 
gandists in our midst and gave them unlimited funds and a 
free hand, they could not do more harm than some of our 
own people do to our cause under the cloak of patriotism. 
Though they may not intend to do it, they are working out 
the Axis plan to divide and conquer. 

Today it must be evident to a child of twelve that unless 
the United Nations stay united, they will not win the war. 
I know of no surer way of helping the enemy than to divide 
our forces by using every setback as an excuse for recrimina- 
tion. It is not going to help us win and we need all the 
help we can get. 

Some of the criticism to which I have referred is directed 
against Britain. We all know that Britain has made mistakes. 
So have we all, and we will probably make more. Britain 
is still blamed for appeasement, but we were not helping 
very much at that time; and much as they hated going to war, 
Britain stopped appeasing and fought when Poland was 
invaded. They fought on after France fell and they, thank 
God, made better aeroplanes than anyone else and they had 
better pilots than Germany, and their people had stout 
hearts and stood the siege. We on this side, concealed our 
interest in what was taking place by talking about “Aid to 
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Britain.” To many of us, the war was then “Britain's 
war.” Some of our people seem to be moving from that to 
another conception, the conception of a North American war 
in which Britain is not doing its share. The fact is that in 
1941 Britain received 2,134 planes from the United States 
and Canada and she sent 9,761 overseas. She received 200 
tanks and sent abroad 3,000. 

We know that this is a global war. We know that we 
cannot win separate wars. The enemy has taught us that 
the war is one and indivisible. There is one war, the war 
of humanity. There is one front, the front against the 
“savage and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world.” 
The only place where we can’t afford to defeat the enemy is 
in North America. We can’t afford to wait until the enemy 
is here. 

Failure to grasn the nature of the struggle is partly due 
to our still thinking of the war as a war of defence. We 
must lift ourselves out of the defensive attitude. This is 
partly due to the war being regarded too much as an Anglo- 
American affair. I don’t know any more certain way of 
weakening our friends and aiding the enemy than to give 
the impression that we are fighting for Anglo-Saxondom, 
or something of that kind. Knowing the way some Cana- 
dians feel about this I wonder at its effect on our gallant 
allies, the Chinese and Russians. 

We small nations naturally look to Britain and to you 
for leadership, but I do not see how the United Nations 
can make the utmost use of our pooled resources unless we 
feel that we are fighting as one and unless there is better 
machinery of cooperation. Not long ago an American publi- 
cation said: “An Anglo-American condominion is not the 
answer to either winning the war or the peace. The answer 
must be in broadening and deepening the democratic reach 
until it includes in its partnership all the peoples found 
against the Nazi action.” Only two days ago a dispatch 
was received from Australia reporting vast shipments of 
munitions from Canada to Britain and Egypt in proportion 
to the amounts shipped to Australia. It expressed extreme 
dissatisfaction. The fact is that the shipments were made 
to fulfill engagements made months ago, but both the situa- 
tion and the complaint called for representative machinery 
to work out questions of supply as well as of materials and 
shipping. We must also work out common aims and a com- 
mon ideology. 

Canada has often been referred to as an interpreter between 
the United States and Britain. This is a favourite topic of 
travelling speakers. It has never been put in higher terms 
than it was by Winston Churchill in The Saturday Evening 
Post. In 1930 he wrote this about Canada: “She is a 
magnet exercising a double attraction, drawing both Great 
Britain and the United States towards herself and thus 
drawing them closer to each other. She is the only surviving 
bond which stretches from Europe across the Atlantic 


Ocean. In fact, no state, no country, no band of men can 
more truly be described as the linchpin of peace and world 
progress.” These are fine words and it is not for me to say 
that there is no truth in them. The whole structure of co- 
operation between the United States and Britain really 
begins with the statements of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister King at Kingston and Woodbridge three years ago. 
It was continued through the Ogdensburg Agreement of 
August 1940, the destroyer-base exchange, Lease-Lend, and 
the Hyde Park Declaration of April, 1941, to the Atlantic 
Charter and the Declaration of the United Nations. ‘Their 
foundation was, I believe, the relations between individual 
Americans and Canadians like ourselves, personified in the 
good relations of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. King. Is it not 
possible that Canada can play a useful part in the union of 
the United Nations? It is true that you and the English 
can each speak to us better than you can to each other. 

It may surprise you to learn that our 1941 census will 
show that we are less Anglo-Saxon than you. Thirty per 
cent of our population is of French origin. If the United 
States had forty million people whose mother tongue and 
traditions had been French for three hundred years in North 
America, it would be difficult to refer to the United States 
as an English-speaking country. We can look at things from 
the point of view of a small power that is not Anglo-Saxon. 
We provide the United States with a touchstone, a standard, 
of her conduct in international affairs. It is useful to have 
us around when you are considering the machinery of inter- 
national cooperation and international order. Many of us 
think that machinery of this kind is as essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war as it is to the consolidation of 
the peace. 

My country, Canada, has no interests in this war dif- 
ferent from yours. We intend with all the power of our will 
to do our utmost to bring victory. It is a prerequisite to 
life and yet it will give us nothing except a chance. It will 
give control of the future to us, not Hitler. In order to 
make our utmost effort, Canada, the United States, all the 
United Nations, must have faith that in consequence of that 
effort being made we will get not only victory but the chance 
to work for a better world than man has ever known and 
the probability that we are going to get it. To prevent fall- 
ing apart and disaster, even to fight our hardest, the United 
Nations and the peoples in each of the United Nations must 
share views and ideas, create habits of thinking and work- 
ing together, build confidence in each other and in their 
ability to carry out their purposes. Our aim to defeat 
the enemy is only a stage. The need for a united will and 
united action goes far beyond victory. We must see that 
the Four Freedoms your great President defined for the 
world shall belong to us and to our children, to all the 
people of the United States, to all the people in my coun- 
try, Canada, to everyone everywhere in the world. 


The Future World Order 


THE IDEAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Newspaper Columnist 
Delivered at Forum on the Future World Order, Hotel Plaza, New York City, May 11, 1942 


somewhat hesitant. And I feel, too, that we should be 
concentrating all our efforts in seeing to do it that we 
will have something to say about the Future World Order— 
namely that we win the war. For we are very far from 


[: speaking on a subject like this one, I am naturally 


winning it at present. Until very recently, the only world 
order that loomed upon the scene as a possibility of the future 
was one that would be made by our enemies. We know what 
that world order would have been-——that is to say, I hope 
we do. Up until the moment of our entering the war there 
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were a great many pcdple in this country who believed that 
that world order, designed in Hitler’s Berlin and in Tokyo, 
would be one to which we could adjust ourselves with minor 
discomforts. ‘The New Order, so-called, is not the order 
which we are discussing tonight; we are presuming our vic- 
tory and looking ahead into a future that we shall con- 
tribute to make. But it is well before we think of what we 
shall make to think of what would be made for us were 
we to lose. “The New Order of Hitler is the oldest order 
known to the long-martyred human race. It is nothing 
but the re-institution on a world-wide scale of feudalism; 
true, a new kind of feudalism—new in the sense that it 
would be instituted in a scientific and technological world. 
It would be an industrial feudalism, with a concentration 
of the major productive capacity of the Western world in 
the hands of a single nation holding the complete police- 
power, and operating under a strictly hierarchical of castes. 
And the same would hold true for the East, except that 
in the East the concentration of industrial and police power 
would be in the hands of Japan, until such time as the one 
would challenge the other, as it certainly would. 

Our war, therefore, becomes in essence a world-wide cam- 
paign to destroy feudalism—political and economical feudal- 
ism—and to create a different sort of world. The creation 
of that different sort of world is victory. And so we cer- 
tainly have a right now to ask ourselves where we wish the 
road to victory to lead us. 

For a road, presumably, does lead somewhere, unless it 
is like one of those roads built during the Florida boom, 
that ran for miles of shining cement highway to end in a 
morass empty of the city that was never built. Even victory 
is not an end in itself. It is not the city that has to be 
built. It is only a lease on the land. Without it, we shall 
not build the city. We shall live in someone else’s city. 

The city that we will build is the city of peace. The road 
to victory is the road to peace. All wars are fought for 
peace. All wars occur because the conditions for peace do 
not exist. That is the paradox of war: that it is fought be- 
cause peace is disestablished, and its only goal is its re- 
establishment. 

When future historians analyse the causes of this war— 
presuming that they are historians pursuing as best they can 
objective truth—the causes of it will be found further back 
than they seem now, to us, to be. And no one will be found 
guiltless, for there is a negative guilt, as well as a positive 
guilt. We may say, as we do, “Woe unto him from whom 
the offense cometh’, and pin the immediate guilt upon 
counter-revolutionary forces in Germany, whose explosion 
into the outside world released the forces now struggling on 
every sea and ocean and every continent but one throughout 
the globe. 

Yet, those who held the Peace, because they held the 
Power, and let it drop through nerveless fingers in twenty 
years of do-nothingness, cannot be absolved. They failed to 
establish the foundations of Peace, and, therefore, there was 
war. 

In 1918, we entered an age of illusion. Our primary il- 
lusion was to believe that there is an illimitable range of 
choices regarding the establishment of Peace. We thought, 
for instance, that justice to nations, represented by the right 
of selt-determination of ethnic groups, would of itself bring 


Peace. And, never was a purer attempt made to find Peace- 


by this manner. The borders drawn in Europe were traced 


by disinterested “experts” professors, students of ethnology, 
and statisticians. They were as near perfection as it is pos- 
sible to come, in areas where races and groups are inex- 
tricably mixed. Without coercion of the populations, demo- 
cratic governments, democratic, at least politically, were 


established in both the conquered and liberated areas. And 
the idea was that such a higher form of government would 
survive by itself and would assure Peace. 

Behind these and other measures which were taken in 
1918, lay the concept of pre-established harmony, a quasi- 
Rousseau philosophy that peace is normal and war abnormal, 
and that therefore a minimum of general human decency 
would secure Peace, an unjustified idealization of mankind 
and of human society. Peace it was thought, in 1918, is 
normal and War an aberration. Now, normalcy, which the 
dictionary finds it extremely difficult to define, except in 
mathematical terms, where it can be measured by a fixed 
standard, means in social life—because it cannot mean any- 
thing else—the average of experience. And in the question 
of war and peace there is no historical justification for the 
theory that peace is normal and war abnormal. Neither is 
there any justification in biology. The laws of nature are 
expressed in the rhyme: “All little fleas have bigger fleas 
upon their backs to bite them, and bigger fleas still bigger 
fleas, and so ad infinitum.” The belief that peace is normal 
arises not out of experience but out of desire. The eternal 
cycle of war and peace, which is the experience of history, 
can only be interrupted by acts of free will, and not by 
reference to “laws of nature.” Peace is a human institution. 
It is created. It is a work of intellect and art and politics. 
Those who put upon their banner a pagan symbol of the 
whirling cross of fire, and acclaim the worship of natural 
forces, aver as their highest heroism that nature should take 
her course, and therefore, with bleak resignation accept war 
as natural and aver that peace is the end of the quintessence 
of force—namely that there is no one else left on the globe 
to fight. 

Now we repudiate this. We entertain another conception, 
namely that man is not a victim of nature, but a co-creator 
of it with God. It is our failure to take upon ourselves this 
act of co-creation, to construct the universe that we desire 
that has brought down our peace. For peace, as we have 
seen, does not exist by virtue of non-violence in the indivi- 
dual, or of non-intervention in the course of affairs. Those 
like Mr. Gandhi, who believe that the world is all illusion 
anyhow and that all life is spiritual and internal, may ac- 
cept such a view of peace and maintain it in the midst of 
war, but such has never been the philosophy of the West, 
nor the Christianity of the West. 

The Nazis, accepting the natural cycle of war and peace 
and being dissatisfied with the peace, have organized war. 
We, being against war, have not prepared for war, but 
neither have we organized peace. Hence a prepared explo- 
sion that burst into what proved to be a vacuum, only now 
being filled by a halfway adequate resistance. 

The road to victory is first of all a road back from il- 
lusions to reality. We have to extinguish the explosion and 
reorganize peace. And we have to reorganize it on logic 
and experience and not on unproven assumptions about hu- 
man nature. Ideals are content; they are not structure. 

We do not know the future; we do know the past. And 
in the past there have been only three ways of keeping peace 
over long stretches of time. Eternal peace is unknown. Two 
ways are: (1) The domination of the known world by a 
single power. The example is Rome. (2) The maintenance 
of a balance of power. The example is a hundred years of 
the Pax Britannica of Britain. 

There is a third way, which we reach by the logic of 
examples never tried on an international scale, but which is 
our way of living, internally in peace within states. That 
is the organization of a society in which organized groups, 
or even states, relinquish a part of their sovereignty in the 
interest of creating a larger and more rational order. The 
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United States of America is the most distinguished example. 
And, if you are familiar with the Federalist Papers, you 
know that the apologists for the Constitution recommended 
it pre-eminently as a structure for maintaining peace be- 
tween the states. The Swiss Republic, the Union of South 
Africa, the Dominion of Canada and the Soviet Union are 
a few examples of states of states, and they suggest in logic 
an infinite enlargement of the idea. 

There are no other ways than these three to create a struc- 
ture for the maintenance of peace. History cannot suggest 
any others, nor can logic find any. 

The first is Hitler’s way, and it is what we are fighting. 
We do not choose to live in a world dominated by one 
people or by two or three. The analogy of the Roman Em- 
pire must be brought into perspective. It was an empire 
based on slavery and on the shameless exploitation of ‘‘bar- 
barians.” And the Romans, though they maintained cen- 
turies of peace in the sense of no external wars, since there 
were no organized external bodies strong enough to chal- 
lenge them, had no internal peace at all, but were engaged 
constantly in the suppression of rebellions. 

The justification that they brought superior culture to 
barbarians can also not be used to extenuate Hitler’s ex- 
pansion. For the culture of the Germans is in no sense 
superior to that of any Western peoples, and except for 
technology, which is the easiest of all things to make uni- 
versal—their expansion coincides with a cultural regres- 
sion—a regression in law, in pure science, in literature and 
in the arts. 

If we repudiate this, we are therefore left with the other 
two choices. And, indeed, Hitler himself has already been 
forced back from his first dream. For, unable to master 
the world alone, he has allied himself with Japan, who 
claims a very large share of the globe, and Hitler is forced 
to the “sphere of influence” theory, which is not even Bal- 
ance of Power, but can only be preparation for another 
colossal war between the white and the colored races. 

This war, like the first world war, occurred because the 
second of the two choices, the Balance of Power, broke 
down. It broke down in the first instance because the Second 
German Empire of the Kaiser felt itself strong enough to 
challenge the Pax Britannica based on Balance of Power, 
and it broke down in the second instance because the United 
States, by a policy of isolation, refused to restore the balance 
following the last victory. 

Now, let us consider attempting to restore Balance of 
Power after this war. Let us assume that this is our Road 
to Victory and to Peace. 

As long as Europe was the center of the world, which 
was up to circa 1914, a balance of power held in Europe 
was a balance of power held in the world. For Europe ruled 
the world. Its word was law throughout Asia, and even 
the United States, to say nothing of Latin America, were 
subject, economically, to Europe. We, actually, were a debtor 
nation, previous to the last war. 

The British theory of balance was never to allow a single 
power to become dominant on the peninsula of Asia called 
Europe. When France threatened to become so, Britain 
threw her weight with the weaker states; when Germany 
threatened, she threw her weight with France. The realiza- 
tion that this was a fixed British policy was a restraining 
factor, and British power was such that its mere existence 
deterred great aggressions. And with this policy we had a 
century of approximate peace—there were wars but no 
universal wars. And we had a century of unparalleled ex- 
pansion, culture and prosperity. 


Now, it is obvious today that Europe is no longer the 
center of the universe, and that the European balance of 
power, even if restored, would not be decisive for the main- 
tenance of the peace of the globe. For one thing, as this 
war has proved, Russia, which is a Eurasian power, is one 
of the dominant factors with which we have to reckon. The 
United States is another. Factors of geography and indus- 
trial potential figure in this. The modern world is a world 
in which industrial potential is decisive and that industrial 
potential that includes raw materials is most decisive. The 
United States and Russia are the only highly developed in- 
dustrial countries that fulfill these requirements. Ail Europe, 
without Russia, does not fulfill them. Neither does Britain, 
whose raw materials have to be brought from the ends of 
the earth over oceans difficult to protect, and whose center 
is extremely vulnerable. 

The geographical situation of both Russia and the United 
States are not dissimilar, except that the United States is, 
geo-politically ‘speaking, an island. But both are able to 
shift their weight. either westward or eastward to Europe 
or Asia. 

So an adequate Balance of Power for our security after 
this war demands two pillars: Russia and the United States. 
A Russian block and an American block, and both co- 
operating with the British world, however it evolves. There 
is no geographical and no economic antagonism between 
Russia and the United States. Such an antagonism would 
arise if Russia should sweep through Europe to the Rhine, 
as it would have arisen in time under any circumstances, if 
Germany should sweep through Russia to the Urals. For 
the very center of world domination, as both the British 
geo-politician Sir Halford Mackinder and the German 
Haushofer fully realize, is the territory between the Rhine 
and the Urals, or the Elbe and the Urals, which is the junc- 
ture of Europe and Asia and Africa. In Balance of Power 
politics, this area must be divided between several powers, 
and indeed, from a purely power-politics stand-point, the 
weakness of the peace-treaty was its failure to create a 
really powerful federation of states between Germany and 
Russia. It is absolutely logical that this second world war 
should have originated in Czecho-slovakia and Poland. Ac- 
tually, in 1931, writing in the Saturday Evening Post, in 
an article called “Gangway for Mars,” I predicted that the 
second world war would start over the issue of Danzig. 

Yet, no permanent peace can be built on Balance of 
Power. A deal more permanent peace can be built on it 
than was built on the last peace treaty. Domination can be 
built upon what the Germans are trying to do—even if they 
should relinquish the whole of Western Europe, for between 
the Rhine and the Urals, to be built into a monolithic state, 
are no less than three hundred million people, and the center 
of the heaviest industry of the Eastern hemisphere. And 
against that two hundred million Western Europeans would 
live by sufferance, a contiguous complex of half a billion 
people, or twice as many as are in the whole Western hemi- 
sphere. 

Yet even broken up in the balance that I have suggested 
as a minimum possibility, balance of power is what its name 
suggests: an essay in equilibrium. And equilibrium shifts 
very easily. It presumes that nations are static, and they 
are not. Who can foresee what will be the strength of 
China or India in a hundred years’ time—or in a genera- 
tion? And who knows on what side of the scales such a 
weight would eventually fall? One thing is certain: In a 
peace based upon Balance of Power the main efforts of the 
nations are directed to the maintaining of it or the chal- 
lenging of it. It is not a structure. It is a scales. 
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There remains for us one choice—one choice, so far un- 
tried as between nations, though not as between states. 
That is the Creation of a mutual association of the nations 
of the world. It was not tried in the League of Nations. 
‘That was an association of foreign offices, and it had no 
power structure, without which nothing is more than a 
blueprint. At first sight, this seems a Utopian dream, but 
actually, given the mind and will to do it, it is easier than 
the other. Modern communications and technology make 
it imperative. A mind like H. G. Wells’ that could fore- 
see the shape of things to come in the gigantic destructive 
power of modern science could argue logically therefrom 
for some sort of world government, of a strictly limited 
variety. It takes no particular vision to see that the terrible 
instruments of today will be nothing compared to the instru- 
ments of tomorrow. We are, for instance, on the verge of 
developments in atomic disintegration which theoretically 
at least foreshadow the possibility of removing whole areas 
from the face of the earth, and from immense distances in 
some future total war. 

Is it not possible that from a Balance of Power we may 
move with extreme rapidity to an organization of the 
world? Already the United Nations are moving toward the 
creation of a common police force, through the pooling of 
their military resources. To an extent they are voluntarily 
abandoning sovereignty over them. Is it not possible to see 
this enlarging to a common police force for the globe? Can 


the problems of raw materials and surplus commodities be 
solved on the basis of a balance of power? They cannot. 

The organization of the world is possible, if and when 
an agreement for that goal is reached between four great 
nations: the United States; the inter-continental empire of 
Britain; the Eurasian country of Russia, and one power- 
ful land area in the Far East: China or India. Such a com- 
bination could and would, if victorious in war, attract to 
itself the whole world if entry into it on the basis of equality 
is granted. Given the solidity of such a combination, we 
would need have no fear of the creation of larger units 
in Europe through federations. The agreement between the 
four nations is possible because none of them is, for fore- 
seeable time, antagonistic one to the other. All other poli- 
tical questions become minor in such a structure. And only 
in such a structure can economic problems become adjusted, 
if not solved. 

If we have this vision of what to do with victory, we are 
already on the road to victory, for we move purposefully and 
not blindly and remove from between ourselves the sources 
of friction. We presume that United Nations are the 
nucleus of a united world, and that having begun to count 
A. B. C. D.—America, Britain, China, Dutch—we can ex- 
tend the count to “Z”. 

The future is always inscrutable, and nothing is per- 
manent, but we can only act with reason, logic and experi- 
ence, plus our idealism translated into will. 


Government in a Civilized State 


POWER MACHINERY REPLACES THE SLAVE 
By CLINTON H. CRANE, President, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York City 


Delivered at the commencement exercises of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, University of Missouri, May 1, 1942 


T is a privilege to be with you today, and although it 

is my first visit to Rolla, Missouri, I do not feel at 

all a stranger as, during the past thirty years, more 
than fifty-six of your graduates have been working with 
me in the Lead Belt, and today there are still eighteen of 
your graduates on our salary rolls. 

The Graduating Class whom I am particularly address- 
ing are going into the world at least a month earlier than 
normal, because of the war. You have been free to choose 
your work. You have chosen to be mining engineers. The 
principal importance of your engineering education to date 
has been in teaching you how to think and how through 
books to have ready access to the accumulated experience of 
previous generations, as well as the current experience of 
the day. You should by now have acquired something of the 
engineering point of view, the open skeptical mind, the 
power to observe, experiment and draw conclusions, form 
theories and test these by further experiment, and weigh 
the inherent probability of conclusions drawn by others. I 
am asking you today to consider certain facts and the con- 
clusions | am drawing from those facts. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness in normal times 
have been taken so much for granted in the United States 
that it is hard for us to realize that they can be in jeopardy 
today. Let us consider how our country obtained these bene- 
fits. The Declaration of Independence was written by 
Thomas Jefferson and unanimously adopted by the Con- 
tinental Congress on the 4th of July, 1776. Jefferson and 


his associates were undoubtedly influenced by the liberal 
writers of the time in England and France; but it is inter- 
esting to remember that it was the troops and ships of a 
French King which made the severance of the Colonies from 
England possible. Individual freedom as we know it did 
not exist in the world at that time; the Russian serf was 
virtually a slave, the Hessians who fought on the side of 
the British were hired from their Sovereign and were con- 
scripts not even personally paid by the nation they served, 
seigneurial rights still were exercised in France. Englishmen 
were the freest people in the world, but even there men 
were being transported for killing a pheasant. The main 
body of the Declaration is taken up with a citation of the 
various forms of exploitation practiced by the British 
Government on the Colonists; the King is personally blamed, 
although the probability is that the British merchants were 
largely responsible for the restrictive laws on the trade of 
the Colonies. 

The idea that government is instituted among men for 
the purpose of promoting the life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness of all its citizens, was a dream of the philosophers 
but had never been given practical trial, except in the City 
States of Greece, and there the majority of the inhabitants 
were slaves. 

Let us consider the result of the experiment of freedom 
in the United States, with barely enough government to pro- 
tect society from its anti-social members. In 1783 the fringe 
of the Atlantic Seaboard from Maine to Florida was in- 
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habited by 3,000,000 Colonists, impoverished by seven years 
of war; today 130,000,000 occupy our continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and possess a large share of the 
world’s wealth. In the 1920’s the U.S.A. used 52% of the 
world’s production of copper, 42% of the lead, +1% of 
the zinc, 47% of the tin, 50% of the steel and 50% of the 
rubber. Even in the depression years, the figures show 37% 
of the copper, 26% of the lead, 30% of the zinc, 41% of 
the tin, 35% of the steel and 60% of the rubber. With 
130,000,000 people out of the 2,000,000,000 inhabitants of 
the world, 612% of the people in the world are using from 
five to seven times their share of this world’s goods. 

The question how this amazing growth in population and 
use of the world’s goods could have been accomplished is 
challenging to the imagination. The beginning must have 
been the hardest kind of hard work for both men and 
women, no eight-hour day and forty-hour week for the 
pioneer and his wife. Virgin forests, virgin soil were cer- 
tainly a help; it gave us cheap lumber for our growing 
merchant marine and agricultural products to exchange. But 
these were not new things. Settlement by the ancestors of 
the revolting Colonists had been begun nearly two hundred 
years earlier. It seems to me that the reaction of a new 
and unsettled country to ‘““The Industrial Revolution” under 
a free government gives us a most logical explanation. 

Remember, that Watt and Stephenson and Fulton’s in- 
ventions were all post-revolutionary. More and more, the 
power-driven machine came to help the human hand. Let 
me emphasize the power-driven machine, not the machine 
alone. I have seen the productivity of the individual worker 
increase from six to sixty-fold in my own lifetime. Com- 
pare the five-yard or twelve-ton electric shovel in one of 
our open pit mines and the 20-lb. shovel in the hands of an 
old-time miner. It should be plain that only by the aid 
of power machinery has it been possible to produce so much 
more than our forefathers did, and it is only because we are 
producing more per man in the United States that we are 
able to command such a disproportionate share of this world’s 
goods. Some of the materials I have mentioned we find in 
a raw state inside our own borders, but others like tin and 
rubber must be bought from others. It needed a setting 
such as ours, where power-driven machines have been used 
to enable the same men to produce more, rather than the 
disturbing condition where less men produced the same 
amount, to have so quickly reaped the benefit of the ma- 
chine age. 1 was amazed on a recent visit to Spain to see 
a small sand barge being unloaded with buckets on men’s 
heads, the sand dumped on the ground, then reshoveled into 
baskets on the backs of donkeys. Not a mile away a collier 
was being unloaded in the modern manner, with grab buckets 
and steam hoists To have altered the first procedure would 
temporarily have put local men out of work; the second 
actually added work. 

All of us, just as in the case of the individual worker, 
have benefited from this increased production. When I 
first visited the Lead Belt, men were receiving one dollar 
for ten hours work and only six dollars a week. Today 
the average wage is fifty dollars a week and men are only 
working eight hours a day. Housewives no longer draw 
water from a well, trim whale oil lamps and wash clothes 
by hand. Everyone has an automobile, and a greater variety 
of food is on every American table at all seasons of the 
year than was in the banquet nails of Kings in olden times. 

During this same period, no such progress has been made 
in other lands which, a century and a half ago, were just 
as untouched and just as rich in natural resources as these 


United States. Why have the descendants of the original 
Colonists, and those who have come since, outstripped the 
same type of colonists in other lands,—Africa, South 
America, Canada, Mexico, where, too, power machinery 
should have increased production without causing serious 
unemployment? May we not regard it as a tribute to 
the system of free enterprise, to the freedom from gov- 
ernmental interference, and the almost total lack of 
Class feeling? Everyone was so certain that he too might 
become rich, that the rich were admired, not envied. In 
fact, everyone knew so many men who had risen from noth- 
ing to fortune that in this land of opportunity, all things 
seemed possible. Was such freedom only possible in a 
sparsely settled country? I think our experience teaches us 
that the American system has been sufficiently flexible to ac- 
commodate itself to the denser population of the land. 

Government in a civilized state has two important func- 
tions: (1) to protect society from its anti-social members— 
the criminal, the gangster, the monopolist, the diseased, and 
those who insist on leading a life which will spread disease 
among their fellows; (2) to do those things which in gen- 
eral affect all of us, and which cannot be so safely handled 
by individual enterprise—Army, Navy, currency, water sup- 
ply, roads, forestry, etc. In our society, the units, the town, 
the county, the state, and the Federal Government, each has 
its important part. I wish to emphasize that our system 
is based on each smaller unit functioning as freely as pos- 
sible in the larger group: The family controlling its own 
affairs, then the town, the county, the state and the United 
States the larger unit interfering as little as possible with 
the freedom of the smaller. A strong central government 
was neither desired nor necessary in the early years of the 
Republic. We were protected by our distance from enemies 
strong enough to attack us. In fact, we feared that a strong 
central government might bring a new tyranny. However, 
as the population grew, little by little the power of the 
central government has necessarily grown—for example, the 
welfare of all required a sound national currency; the War 
of 1812 showed the necessity of a professional Army and 
Navy with officers who were professionals. The Military 
School at West Point dates from that year, although half- 
hearted attempts had been made to start it earlier; the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis dates from 1845. The Mexi- 
can War showed the great superiority of the professional 
over the amateur soldiers, and the outstanding Army and 
Navy officers of the Civil War on both sides had all been 
professionally trained. In war, all must recognize that for 
the safety of all, complete power must be lodged in the hands 
of the central government, preferably in the hands of the 
executive who should have power to delegate his authority 
to subordinates. In times of peace we too quickly forget the 
lessons of war and when the next war comes we always find 
ourselves with an inadequate supply of trained officers and 
less than a safe minimum of arms and munitions. This has 
always been true in a democracy. Every war entails a dis- 
agreeable sacrifice of personal liberty, and everyone desires 
to forget it as soon as possible. 

From our history, we are forced to realize that various 
units of our government have too often allied themselves with 
the anti-social members of the community, but fortunately, 
under our system, it has always been possible for the mass 
of the good citizens to unite and cast out the erring guardians. 

The more civilized the state, the more specialized are 
the services of each one of its citizens. To provide sufficient 
leisure in the older civilizations, to develop the niceties of 
life, art, literature, music and science, the drudgery was car- 
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ried on by slaves. “The Machine Age has freed the slaves and 
at the same time has provided more leisure and luxury than 
in any other period of the world’s history. Science in the 
past sixty years has advanced more than in all the world’s 
history before 1880. The expectancy of life of a baby born 
today is twenty-five years greater than a baby born one 
hundred years ago and thirty years greater than in New 
England in 1789. As might have been expected, America’s 
contribution has been more to the machine than to pure 
science—Edison, Westinghouse, Bell, as compared to Kock, 
Pasteur and Lister. But since the beginning of the present 
century, the leadership of medical and chemical research 
has swung to the United States, particularly in the line of 
preventive medicine. To mention a few outstanding Amer- 
icans in medicine: Dandy, 1918; Whipple, 1925; Cox, 
1938; Williams, 1940, Strumia, 1940. 

| am confident that the most efficient arrangement is for 
the smaller unit to do as much as possible to protect the 
individual from the anti-social members of its community. 
A mutual benefit society where a hundred individuals con- 
tribute a dollar monthly to help the members of the society 
who are ill, is almost never preyed on by the malingerer and 
the pretended sick, whereas the large insurance company is 
always considered fair game and the ordinary jury is likely 
to find people sick who are really only lazy. In fact, at 
the beginning of the depression the large insurance com- 
panies had to give up writing total disability insurance be- 
cause it had been turned into unemployment insurance and 
everyone out of a job was found by juries to be totally dis- 
abled. 

This is just an example of the fact that we realize more 
readily our common interest with those nearest to us,— 
family, town, county, state, nation, and last of all, the world 
at large. Is it unreasonable to say that the most efficient 
nation must be the one where its individual citizens are lead- 
ing the most efficient lives? Efficiency, meaning greater 
sutput, with less man hours of work? Let us consider 
whether human happiness does not promote human efficiency. 
Webster's definition of Happiness is: “A state of well-being 
characterized by relative permanence. Mental and moral 
health and freedom from irksome cares are its normal con- 
dition.” It seems to me to depend on bodily, mental and 
ethical health. By ethical health, I mean successful adaption 
of our own lives to the lives of others, being of service in the 
broadest way possible in our own circumstances to the com- 
munity in which we live. Good health and a good digestion 
are undoubtedly a help to our happiness, but work which is 
congenial, which is efficient and skillfully performed, which 
is useful, which requires thought, is even more of a help. ‘The 
urge of being important to our fellow men must be satis- 
tied. In a community of human beings, this urge to be of 
importance is one of the most natural and most universal 
ot all human emotions. We see it at the very beginning 
in childhood, where the child is always saying, “Watch me 
do this,” “Watch me do that.” It is the driving force of 
ethical living. We crave the recognition of our friends and 
associates of our accomplishments, and if those accomplish- 
ments have resulted in bettering the conditions of our com- 
munity, we may well be and are happy. The social unit of 
the family is happiest where the father’s work is productive 
not only of a wage which will support the family, but is 
developing to his powers of thought and mental effort, as 
well as the use of his body. Work without thought is a dull 
business and can only be compensated for by increased leisure 
which allows for recreation and other stimulating mental 
interests. 


I have found that the most successful organization is one 
in which men are expected to think and not simply to carry 
out the orders of someone who has thought for them. Each 
unit of the St. Joseph Lead Company functions under its 
own local manager, who is responsible for results and reason- 
ably free as to methods. Results are not temporary re- 
sults. The most significant figures to me are Labor Turn- 
over. If employees are leaving us, it means dissatisfaction on 
their part, bad working conditions, unfair foremen, unsatis- 
factory living or wage conditions. It is up to the local 
manager to correct these conditions; I am prepared to ad- 
vise, but not to direct. There is not a concentrating mill be- 
longing to the Company where the flowsheet has been con- 
stant more than three months. In Southeast Missouri none 
of our mines are run exactly alike, because the individuals 
in charge are not alike. 

A man cannot begin too early to take responsibility, and 
the happiest and most successful work leaves the choice of 
how a particular job shall be done to the individual and 
brings with it its own reward and punishment. It is better 
that we should make mistakes than that we should never do 
anything; it is better that our work should be so arranged 
that we shall recognize when we have made a mistake and 
likewise we shall recognize when we have made a success, 
and our associates shall also be able to so recognize. Man’s 
brains, the reasoning part, or the fore-brain, is so much larger 
than the most intelligent of the animals, that it is impossible 
to make any comparison. In fact, this fore-brain, or reason- 
ing and planning part of the brain, is really never used to the 
limit of its power. I was told by one of our leading neurol- 
ogists that the brain was the one organ of the human body 
which did not grow old in itself, that it could be damaged 
by disease, but lacking disease, the brain at the end of life 
was just as capable of creative work as in the adult of 25. I 
expressed great surprise at this statement and asked him how 
it could possibly be, and he said with a smile, “Probably be- 
cause it is never really sufficiently used.” There is probably 
no one of us whose brain is not of ample size to do the 
work of an Einstein, an Edison, or a Newton, if it is suf- 
ficiently trained. Anatole France’s brain, which was donated 
to science, is the smallest on record, not much bigger than an 
Australian Aborigine. If our life is so led that week by week 
and year by year we gain in competence to do our work, 
and in the confidence of others, we progress upward in what- 
ever occupation we have chosen, so that we are more im- 
portant and more useful. If we so use our leisure that we 
keep our bodies fit and our minds interested, if we are ready 
to help our friends and glad to do so, we will be leading a 
happy life. 

Although health and work contribute to happiness, with- 
out freedom, real happiness is not possible. Each one of 
you chose four years ago to devote yourself to becoming a 
mining engineer. | am sure that each of you also desires 
to be free to choose your own wife. After graduation, your 
next choice will be the choice of your employer. You are 
still free to make that choice, but at once you are con- 
fronted with a second freedom—the freedom of the em- 
ployer to choose you; in other words, you have come to a 
human contact, you have to persuade somebody that you are 
worth employing, that you have got something to sell. Pos- 
sibly you have already earned money; if not, your first re- 
lationship with an employer in which you are paid for what 
you do will be a thrilling experience. You will be free, 
furthermore, if your first employer and your first job is not 
satisfactory, to make a change. Just now, however, you may 
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find that necessities of our country in time of war will in- 
terfere with this normal freedom of choice. You may be re- 
quired to go into military service, or you may be required 
to devote your work to some necessary war industry. How- 
ever, you should realize that the sacrifice of freedom, in time 
of national crisis, is a normal condition for the ultimate 
safeguarding of that freedom. To-day, once more, the concept 
of individual freedom is being attacked from without and 
from within. The doctrine of the corporate state, whether 
it is Communistic, Fascist or Nazi, which requires complete 
subservience of the individuals to the state in peace, as well 
as in war, would bring us all to a condition of complete 
slavery. The ruling class in these states is a self-perpetuating 
group or party headed by a leader who is deified, as were the 
earlier Oriental Potentates and the Emperors of Rome from 
the time of Augustus. That form of government pretends 
to direct what work we shall do and where, whom we shall 
marry and when, and if we are considered unfit, where and 
when we shall die. The daily life in these corporate states 
tends to become like a beehive, with but a single queen and 
all the work done by sterile spinsters. 

Can we, a free people, meet the challenge? If we are 
united, who can doubt it? Here, inside our own borders, 
we have been using from 40 to 60 per cent of the world’s 
raw materials. That means that we have not only been 
enjoying the products made therefrom, but that we have 
the necessary men and machinery to convert them into 
finished goods, whether for peace or war. We are a machine- 


minded people and certainly in the past a basically happy 
people, and anyone who has seen the speed with which we 
have been converting our peacetime factories into war work 
cannot fail to believe that Pearl Harbor united us. This is 
a machine war requiring more intelligence and initiative on 
the part of the individual soldier and sailor than any pre- 
vious war. My faith is that the human product of our sys- 
tem is superior to the product of the corporate state. Our 
young men, understanding the issues, are prepared for the 
ultimate sacrifice, and our young women are the daughters 
of those who loaded their husbands’ guns in the old frontier 
forts. For the reasons which I have outlined, | am confident 
of ‘victory. 

A final word to you young men who are beginning your 
professional career, from one who has been greatly honored 
today by your University and by your attention to his words. 
My experience teaches that Faith, Courage, and Character 
are the watchwords of success: Faith, in yourself and in your 
fellow man, which is a spiritual quality, partly based on ex- 
perience, but in the main transcending experience ; Courage, 
to take responsibility and to meet adversity with a smile. 
But the greatest of all is Character—the quality which in- 
spires trust. A man who is trusted implicitly by his fellows, 
has an advantage which the man with the super brain with- 
out character finds impossible to overcome. Give more than 
you receive, don’t worry if you make mistakes, be more 
interestd in a job well done than in what you are paid 
for doing it, and I promise you a happy and successful life. 


Supporting and Competing Loyalties 


THE BASIS OF HUMAN PROGRESS 
By EDMUND EZRA DAY, President, Cornell University 
Deltwered at Commencement of Cornell University, May 25, 1942 


OR the fourth time in the history of this institution 

the commencement exercises are conducted with the 

nation at war. The first of these war commencements 
occurred in 1898; the second and third in 1917 and 1918. 
The Spanish-American War, which set the stage in 1898, 
was so brief and one-sided a conflict as to disturb the na- 
tional life but little. The University certainly was hardly 
affected at all. The World War a generation ago was, of 
course, vastly different. There was a great exodus of stu- 
dents from the campus after the declaration of war in April 
1917, and in 1917-18 the life of the institution was domin- 
ated by the S. A. T. C. and the war effort. Interestingly 
enough, commencement in 1918 was advanced just as it has 
been this year. It was held on the 22nd of May. 

Once more in this year 1941-42 the undertakings of the 
University have been geared into a stupendous war effort. 
Curriculum, calendar, researches, courses, finances, staff ar- 
rangements, extra-curricular activities, counseling services— 
all phases of the institution’s life have been adapted and re- 
alligned to maximize Cornell’s contribution to the final vic- 
tory of the United Nations. The fact that nearly half of the 
men in the two upper undergraduate classes have already 
gone into the armed services, or are in specific training on 
the campus for commissions in the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps, is striking evidence of the extent to which the Uni- 
versity has gone into all-out participation in the war ef- 
fort. 


The war in which we are now involved is one of un- 
precedented dimension and consequense. The fighting front 
spans every continent and ocean. The stake is the future of 
all mankind. The issue is plainly this: Shall we and other 
like free peoples the world over become enslaved, or shall 
we remain free? On this issue there can be but one out- 
come. In the end, the forces fighting for freedom must and 
will prevail. 

This confidence in final victory is warranted only as we 
are clear, first, as to the nature of the attack which is being 
made upon us, and, second, as to the strength and endurance 
of the forces which we can bring to bear in our stupendous 
program for overcoming the formidable enemy forces. As 
to the nature of the attack to which we are being subjected, 
I shall not undertake to speak; freeman the world over have 
long since been cruelly informed. The original disguises of 
the authoritarian movement are now completely stripped: 
the movement stands before the judgment of the world naked 
in its barbaric brutality. Nor shall I speak of the tremen- 
dous material resources of manpower and equipment which 
the United Nations are now rapidly bringing to bear. These, 
happily, become more and more evident. What I should 
like to bring briefly to your attention is the profoundly im- 
portant undergirding of the war effort which is to be found 
in the loyalties with which we carry on the fight. It is in 
these loyalties that our ultimate destiny resides. 

Our effective loyalties may be thought of as in three groups 
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of categories; personal, institutional, and ideational loyal- 
ties. Personal loyalties are those we feel toward individuals 
we know, or think we know; whose personalities we under- 
stand, some, of course, quite intimately. Institutional loyal- 
ties are those we develop toward all the diverse organizations 
to which we belong; the club, the fraternity or sorority, the 
college or university, the state or nation. Ideational loyal- 
ties are those we come to acknowledge to certain ideas and 
ideals, such as justice or democracy. 

How are these different types of loyalty interrelated? To 
what extent are they complementary, to what extent com- 
peting? Are there among them any definite priorities? On 
what basis do we determine which come first? Is there ra- 
tioning to be done in terms of their relative claims? These 
are questions which a life and death struggle, such as that 
in which we are now engaged, compels us to consider and, 
in so far as possible, to answer. With this in view, let us 
look more carefully into these groupings into which our 
loyalties so clearly fall. 

Personal loyalties are basic in all human experience. 
Among such personal loyalties, the most basic of all is our 
loyalty to ourselves. We start developing that at a very 
early age. The small infant who bites his toe till it hurts 
and thereafter desists is learning loyalty to himself at a very 
rudimentary level. Gradually the conception of self expands. 
It covers in the whole complicated body mechanism that lies 
at our disposal. It comprehends our unfolding intellectual 
and spiritual life. It carries our hopes and fears, our wants 
and ambitions. It finally involves us in a paramount loyalty 
to our own best selves. There are no loyalties quite so im- 
portant as those that lie in a fully developed sense of in- 
dividual integrity. 

The loyalties to ourselves which begin to form at a very 
early age are associated almost from the start with personal 
loyalties toward those upon whom we are obviously de- 
pendent. The mother-child relationship is the largest single 
source of these initial outside personal attachments; but the 
circle soon widens. Fathers, brothers and sisters, playmates, 
schoolmates get included. The radiation continues: college 
classmates, husbands and wives, neighbors, fellow club mem- 
bers, fellow citizens, fellow workers, heroes and heroines 
of all sorts, Hollywood and otherwise, professional attend- 
ants, political leaders. There is no end to the range which 
personal loyalties may take. They may even go far as to in- 
volve the idolatrous worship of a fuehrer. 

Our most concrete and intimate loyalties are all personal 
loyalties. No other loyalties are so constantly with us; no 
others tend so persistently to dominate us. With some people, 
personal loyalties are the only ones that really count. With 
every one of us, they are profoundly important. 

Under modern social conditions, institutional loyalties are 
just about as pervasive. We are all caught in a great mesh 
of organizations of every description. Some are formal, 
others quite informal. Some are economic in purpose, others 
religious or educational; still others political; some purely 
social. The strength of the ties they entail varies enormously. 
College loyalties, for example, are sometimes very strong, at 
other times, manifestly weak. Loyalty to the party in 
American political life has had a tremendous influence. The 
most significant single example of institutional allegiance is 
to the nation. Patriotism for centuries has been, and doubt- 
less for centuries to come will remain, one of the greatest 
of all social forces. In general, institutional loyalties per- 
meate human affairs and have a vast deal to do with the 
course of human events. 

Over the ages, however, the loyalties which transcend all 
others are those which relate to certain great ideas and 


ideals. Human progress without loyalties of this order 
would be impossible. They are what keep mankind at its 
never-ending quest for truth, beauty, justice, goodwill, 
brotherhood. At times these great ideals seem remote and 
unattainable. Certainly at times they seem to be defied if 
not wholly defeated. The fact remains that they alone over 
countless generations have kept alive the aspiring spirit of 
man. It is in fidelity to these more enduring ideals of life 
that individual as well as social undertakings find their final 
satisfaction and meaning. 

If we thus review our loyalties we are forced to certain 
conclusions. Personal loyalties are basic. They give color 
and content to our daily living. They are the molecules of 
which our larger relationships are composed. Life without 
them would be quite untenable. But the purpose and pat- 
tern of life have to be set by larger considerations than can 
be encompassed by any individual, be he great or small. 
Personal loyalties, essential though they be, find their valida- 
tion in loyalties of a more inclusive sort. 

Institutional loyalties are clearly a social necessity. An- 
archy and social chaos can be avoided only through social 
organization, and such organization could not function if it 
did not elicit loyalties. The purposes served by social or- 
ganizations vary enormously, however, and so do the corre- 
sponding loyalties. Allegiance to an exclusive club may serve 
primarily to nourish personal pride and a sense of social 
status. The same may be true of school or college connec- 
tion. The fact that an organization is reputable does not 
prove that its contributions are worth while. Institutional 
loyalties should be constantly reviewed and evaluated. They 
need to be checked against loyalties of a higher order. 

These higher loyalties are to be found among the loyal- 
ties which relate to the great and enduring ideals which have 
guided mankind through the ages. These are the loyalties 
which should govern our personal and institutional attach- 
ments. Only when our personal and institutional loyalties 
complement and reinforce our ideational loyalties can we 
be sure that our system of individual allegiance is firmly 
based. 

In some ways, our ideational loyalties may seem abstract, 
remote, and futile. It is our job to make them concrete, in- 
timate, and effective. We can live truth if we set out to. 
We can strive to expel error and prejudice. We can resolve 
to spread no report the accuracy of which we have reason 
to question. We can seek the facts when they are available. 
Living truthfully will make a positive difference in our daily 
lives. We can similarly go along with beauty. And once 
we get really exercised about justice we can do a lot about 
that, too, here and now. If we come really to believe in 
goodwill and brotherhood, in kindly, considerate, understand- 
ing human relationships, we can do a great deal more than 
we have done to put them into effect in home and school, in 
neighborhood and community, in shop and trade, in nation 
and throughout the world. When we really want freedom 
strongly enough we shall lay fast hold of it through self- 
discipline and the unfailing discharge of the great loyalties 
from which human progress is fashioned. 

We are all involved in a life and death struggle. It is a 
war against enslavement; a war for freedom. It is a war 
which is sure to put our loyalties increasingly to the test. 
Let us not forget the magnificent response of Cornellians 
men and women the world over a generation ago. The 
nearly ten thousand graduates who then served in the armed 
forces of the nation surely kept faith with their highest 
loyalties. We can do no less. Let us individually and col- 
lectively make sure that our vision is clear and our priori- 
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ties wisely set. Let us make sure that we know what things 
are to come first; what things are to be given up last. If 
we keep our sights set right, if we see far and straight 
enough, no sacrifice, however great, will seem too much. 


For the most enduring rewards of life lie in the causes which 
make for the progress of all mankind. There are no substi- 
tutes for the time-tested loyalties which justify and validate 
human hope and aspiration. 


The Japanese Evacuation 


DEMOCRACY PROTECTS BASIC RIGHTS OF EVACUEES 
By COLONEL KARL R. BENDETSEN, G.5S.C. 
United States Army Assistant Chief of Staff, Western Defense Command and Fourth Army 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club, San Francisco, May 20, 1942 


ancestry from the Pacific coastal frontier is one that 

interests the people of the United States. Especially is 
it one that interests members of the Commonwealth Club, 
as well as all persons resident in this coastal area, 

First, I should like to tell you something of the reason- 
ing behind the evacuation of all persons of Japanese ancestry 
from this coastal frontier. 

There are three principal dangers—hence, three principal 
problems bearing upon internal security in time of war. 
These problems, and the methods used to combat them, are 
described, ordinarily, in these terms: Anti-sabotage, counter- 
espionage and counter-fifth column. By the latter is meant 
action in concert by well-organized groups under raid or 
invasion conditions. 

The relationship of the Japanese population to these 
dangers, following the outbreak of war, became a problem 
peculiar to the West Coast. The Japanese community pre- 
sented a group with a high potential for action against the 
national interest—I will comment more fully on this in a 
moment. To approach the problem as one involving only 
alien enemies would be to suggest, first, that the danger, 
if any, would emanate from alien Japanese alone, a group 
of persons whose average age is well above sixty years. Also, 
it would be to suggest that every alien Japanese is a poten- 
tial saboteur or espionage agent; and, perforce, to suggest 
the converse. 

By design, or by accident, substantial numbers of the 
Japanese coastal frontier communities were deployed through 
very sensitive and very vital areas. 

Now, if you and I had settled in Japan, raised our families 
there and if our children and grandchildren were raised there, 
it is most improbable that during a period of war between 
Japan and the United States, if we were not inierned, that 
we would commit any overt acts of sabotage acting indi- 
vidually. Doubtless, in the main, and irrespective of our 
inner emotions, you and I would be law abiding. 

But when the final test of loyalty came, if United States 
forces were engaged in launching an attack on Japan, I 
believe it is extremely doubtful whether we could withstand 
the ties of race and the affinity for the land of our forbears, 
and stand with the Japanese against United States forces. 

To withstand such pressure seems too much to expect of 
any national group, almost wholly unassimilated and which 
has preserved in large measure to itself, its customs and tradi- 
tions—a group characterized by strong filial piety. 

It is doubtless true that many persons of Japanese ancestry 
are loyal to the United States. It is also true that many are 
not loyal. We know this. Contrary to other national or 
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racial groups, the behavior of Japanese has been such that in 
not one single instance has any Japanese reported disloyalty 
on the part of another specific individual of the same race. 

There has been no substantial evidence of manifestation 
of nationalistic fervor exhibited by any Japanese group in 
the United States since the outbreak of the war. Even on 
the Emperor’s birthday there was no visible evidence that 
the day was remembered in evacuee centers. 

This attitude—well illustrated, I think, by the fact that 
there has not been a single instance when any Japanese has 
reported disloyalty on the part of another of the same race— 
may be, and can be a most ominous thing. Chasing specters 
of fear is merely exhausting. It accomplishes nothing. The 
Army least of all will expend its energies in that direction. 
But it must be realistic—the nation must be realistic. The 
real contingencies must be taken into account. The contin- 
gency that under raid or invasion conditions there might be 
widespread action in concert—well-regulated, well-disciplined 
and controlled—a fifth column, is a real one. As such, it 
presented a threat to the national security and therefore 
a problem which required solution. 

Here, in brief, is a timetable of how that problem was met. 

On February 19th the President of the United States dele- 
gated to the Secretary of War the power to exclude any 
person, alien or citizen from any area which might be re- 
quired on the grounds of military necessity. This delegation 
of power included the authority to carry out an evacuation 
program. 

The following day these powers were delegated by the 
Secretary of War to Lieutenant General J. L. DeWitt, Com- 
manding the Western Defense Command and Fourth Army. 
Responsibility for a solution of the problem relating to 
Japanese along the coastal frontier became his. 

The development of a program depended in part.on enact- 
ment by Congress of the necessary sanctions, upon which en- 
forcement could be predicated. This was done on March 
21st with the approval of Public Law 503, 77th Congress, 
making it a misdemeanor to violate any published regula- 
tions made applicable by Commanding General under the 
Executive Order to the right to enter, remain in, or leave 
the military area. 

On March 2nd, General DeWitt by Public Proclamation 
Number One designated the West half (roughly) of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California and the South half of Arizona 
as Military Area No. 1. There were created certain pro- 
hibited and restricted zones. In establishing these military 
areas, General DeWitt announced that Japanese aliens and 
American born persons of Japanese lineage would be the first 
required to evacuate certain critical points to be designated. 
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At this time it was also indicated that following the evacua- 
tion of critical areas there would be a gradual clearance of 
all of the coastal area and all prohibited zones. 

By order of the Commanding General on March 10, the 
Civil Affairs Division of the General Staff of Western 
Command and Fourth Army was created. It was charged, 
under the Assistant Chief of Staff for Civil Affairs, with re- 
sponsibility for formulation of plans and directives for 
“Control and exclusion of civilians, including the designa- 
tion of military areas.” On March 11, 1942, the Wartime 
Civil Control Administration was created by order of Gen- 
eral DeWitt. It is the operating agency of the Civil Affairs 
Division under command of the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Civil Affairs to carry out such plans and directives. 

On March 18, a Presidential Order established the War 
Relocation Authority. It is charged with responsibility of 
selecting, preparing and operating permanent centers where 
evacuees may live and work for the duration of the war, 
and to supervise all work and employment of evacuees 
both in and out of such centers. 

On March 29th an order was issued by General DeWitt 
prohibiting voluntary migration by the Japanese. This date 
marked the beginning of planned, supervised evacuation. 

On May 3lst, the interim evacuation of the Japanese 
population to temporary Assembly Centers will have been 
completed, except for 2,000 who will be evacuated by June 6. 

This timetable represents the highlights of the under- 
taking. 


The evacuation program itself consisted of three interim 
steps and a final solution. 

The first step was designation of military areas from 
which the Japanese were to be excluded and the volunteer 
migration which followed. Encouragement was given to 
the voluntary migration from Military Areas and an effort 
was made on the part of some groups of Japanese to locate 
in other states. Altogether about 6,000 Japanese moved in- 
land, but voluntary migration, on the whole, proved to be 
impractical because it was not accepted. “The Army had in 
mind from the beginning that the major extent of the move- 
ment of the Japanese from military areas would have to 
be undertaken as a completely organized, controlled and 
supervised operation. The Army’s job, however, called for 
the evacuation of 113,000 people and this involved develop- 
ment of means to assist evacuees in the disposition of homes 
and businesses, farms and crops, equipment and property, 
and innumerable problems of personal adjustment as well 
as finding and preparing temporary locations for the 
evacuees, 

‘Lhe second interim step was a plan tor immediate evacu- 
ation it developments required. The Army needed time to 
prepare a permanent program and the situation called for 
an emergency plan. It was impossible, of course, at this 
time for the Army to reveal the fact that it was prepared to 
affect a complete evacuation, practically overnight, in the 
event of an emergency. Plans were made to move the 113,000 
Japanese into already established Army cantonments in a 
mass movement which could have been undertaken immedia- 
ately. Prepared in this way against the possibility of fifth 
column activity, or for any outbreaks of anti-Japanese feel- 
ing, the Army continued with its plans for a permanent 
program. 

The third interim step was the selection and preparation 
of eighteen temporary Assembly Centers to which the Japa- 
nese could be quickly removed for later transfer to perma- 


nent locations. The decision to remove the Japanese to 
temporary Assembly Centers was based upon several impor- 
tant considerations. In the first place, the use of fair- 
grounds, race tracks and other public properties which pro- 
vided installations of utilities as well as convenient loca- 
tions, contributed to greater speed in the evacuation program. 
The use of these properties also made it easier to protect 
the evacuees’ welfare and property. Moreover, evacuation 
through these centers could be accomplished with the use 
of a minimum number of soldiers. 

The final step in the program is the settlement of evacu- 
ees in the permanent centers operated by the War Relocation 
Authority. This is the phase of the program that has taken 
more time than was available considering the necessity for 
early evacuation. It was primarily to prepare for this con- 
cluding phase of the evacuation program that the methods 
described were employed in the preliminary or interim steps. 

The actual operation of the program is under the Civil 
Affairs Division of the General Staff of the Fourth Army 
and Western Defense Command. In direct charge of the 
evacuation operation is the Assistant Chief of Staff who 
serves as head of the Civil Affairs Division of the Fourth 
Army Staff and of the Wartime Civil Control Administra- 
tion. 

In addition to the military, the Wartime Civil Control 
Administration includes representatives of all Federal de- 
partments and civilian agencies involved in the evacuation 
job. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, has assisted 
Japanese in the disposition of their property including leases, 
transfers, merchandise, automobiles, and household fur- 
nishings. 

The Department of Agriculture through the Farm Security 
Administration undertook a program of resettlement of 
evacuated lands and the protection of growing crops. 

The Federal Security Agencies, through the United States 
Employment Service, the Social Security Board, and the 
United States Public Health Service, have given important 
assistance at several stages of the evacuation centers. 

The Department of Justice has had difficult legal prob- 
lems and its Federal Bureau of Investigation has made an 
important contribution. The Works Progress Administra- 
tion has provided civilian personnel to handle under Army 
direction the management and operation of the evacuation 
centers. 

The Department of Commerce through the Bureau of 
Census has provided highly qualified statistical and research 
personnel and service. 

The Office of Emergency Management has assisted in ad- 
ministrative operation. 

So far we have considered the problem that confronted 
the government and the nation, the timetable of important 
developments in meeting the problem, the major step in 
the evacuation program, and the administrative authority 
and organization in charge of the program. This brings 
me to the actual detail of how the evacuation is carried on. 

There are 64 W. C. C. A. stations on the coast through 
which the Japanese are given necessary assistance. In each 
station there are representatives of each Federal agency di- 
rectly involved. For example, the Federal Security Admin- 
istration provides a receptionist; a social worker who is pre- 
pared to assist in family problems and in preliminary plans 
for housing. The Federal Reserve Bank provides consultants 
to advise on property protection, auto and truck transporta- 
tion, household goods, storage, etc. Representatives of Farm 
Security Administration advise on crop loans, handling of 
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farm equipment and matters relating to the purchase or 
management of farm lands. 

The exclusion order is the first step in actual evacuation 
procedure. It has required careful advance planning down 
to the smallest detail by the Army staff comprising the War- 
time Civil Control Administration. The task of each agency, 
whether civil or military is carefully prescribed to fit the 
evacuation project involved. Careful synchronizing must be 
assured by this advance planning. Following this, the order 
for the evacuation of a given, desirable area is given and the 
team starts functioning. 

Notices are posted advising the Japanese population of 
the limits of the area to be evacuated and advising them to 
report to a Civil Control Station and to be prepared to 
move by a given date. 

Each civil control station functions about five days in a 
particular evacuation area. The team which makes up a 
given “station” then moves on to its next assignment—it 
spends about 4 days in advance reconnaissance. Such a team 
comprises civilian agency representatives including a medical 
examiner from the U. S. Public Health Service and a team 
captain from the U. S. Employment Service. They have 
been trained in advance for the job by the Wartime Civil 
Control Administration. 

The next major phase of the evacuation procedure is the 
transportation of evacuees to the Assembly Centers. 

On the date of moving the Army takes full charge of the 
movement and determines whether the evacuation is accom- 
plished by train, bus or automobile caravan. Evacuees may 
sell their automobiles to the Government or have them 
stored temporarily. 

Upon arrival at the center the evacuees are registered and 
assigned living quarters by the civilian personnel. Much of 
the detail work connected with resettlement in the Assembly 
Centers is carried on with the assistance of the Japanese 
themselves. A small Army contingent guards the camp but 
the Army has no other personnel involved in the operation 
of the Assembly Centers after the evacuees have been brought 
into the grounds. 

The accommodations at each of the Assembly Centers 
include living quarters for family units, group dining halls, 
milk stations, shower baths, toilets and laundries. A post 
exchange is in operation at each center and a modest pro- 
gram of recreational activities to supplement work projects 
is being provided. Each center has its own hospital and 
staff. 

The evacuees are supplied with food, housing, hospitaliza- 
tion, medical and dental care and necessary clothing. Dur- 
ing their temporary residence in the Assembly: Centers, Japa- 
nese are given nominal allowances for incidentals. Upon 
application the evacuees may secure coupon books which 
may be used for the purchase of merchandise at the center 
exchanges or stores. These books entitle a single adult to 
$2.50 merchandise per month, a couple to $4.00, an indi- 
vidual under 16 years $1.00. The maximum allowance for 
any family is $7.50. 

Compensation is given to those evacuees who work in the 
Assembly Centers upon this basis: unskilled workers $8.00 
a month; skilled workers $12.00; professional and technical 
workers $16.00 a month. No wage schedule for evacuees 
who are assigned to administrative and maintenance work 
has been determined. The wage schedule in Assembly Cen- 
ters are based on a 44 hour week. The compensation to 
which I refer is provided only for work done in connection 
with the operation of the Assembly Centers. 

The eighteen temporary Assembly Centers were selected 
for the accommodation of all Japanese in the Western States. 


These centers are located in four states as follows: 
Arizona: 
Mayer. 
California: 
Fresno, Marysville, Merced, Pinedale, Pomona, Sacra- 
mento, Salinas, Arcadia, Stockton, Tanforan, Tulare, 
Turlock, Tule Lake, Manzanar. 


Oregon: 
Portland. 


Washington: 
Puyallup. 


The largest is at Santa Anita race track in Arcadia, with 
a capacity of 17,000. Next come Manzanar and Tule Lake 
with a capacity of 10,000 each and Puyallup and Tanforan, 
each with 8,000. 

Fresno, Merced, Pinedale, Pomona, Sacramento, Stockton 
and Tulare have capacities of 5,000 each, Salinas and Tur- 
lock 4,000 each, Marysville and Portland 3,000 each, and 
the more or less isolated Mayer Center, 250. 

The complete job of preparing the Assembly Centers 
and actual removal of the Japanese to these centers will 
have been accomplished during a period of about two months. 
During this time housing for 113,000 people has been 
erected, supplied and equipped. The construction, equipping 
and supplying of eighteen Assembly Centers and the whole 
evacuation procedure have been accomplished under the 
direction of only 35 Army officers. 

We have referred to Assembly Centers as temporary lo- 
cations. It is definitely understood that the Japanese who 
have been removed to the Assembly Centers will be trans- 
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ferred at a later date to the permanent Relocation Centers 
which are now being prepared. 

The machinery for this tinal phase of the program was es- 
tablished under executive order on March 18th in the crea- 
tion of the War Relocation Authority as a civilian agency 
under the direction of Mr. Milton Eisenhower. The War 
Relocation Authority works in cooperation with the War 
Department and is charged with the responsibility for locat- 
ing and operating Relocation Centers in which the Japanese 
may live for the duration of the war. The Army will have 
no part in this phase of the program except for the actual 
transfer of evacuees from Assembly Centers to Relocation 
Centers and the maintenance of protective military guards 
outside the centers, although the Army does actually con- 
struct and equip the permanent Centers which War Reloca- 
tion Authority is to operate. 

Many people have asked about the extent to which the 
Japanese will be available to contribute to the nation’s pro- 
duction of agricultural and other products. 

This matter lies solely within the jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility of the War Relocation Authority, the separate 
agency charged with the permanent handling of the whole 
problem. 

Therefore, I can only answer the question in part directly 
and in part by quoting from a statement of policy just 
issued by War Relocation Authority. 

War Relocation Authority has created a War Relocation 
Work Corps in which all Japanese over 16 years of age 
may voluntarily enlist. The following is quoted from War 
Relocation Authority’s booklet on the subject: 


“Enlistment in the work corps is entirely voluntary and 
all evacuees over sixteen years of age who are employable, 
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both men and women, may apply. Among the obligations 
which the enlistee assumes are these: 


1. He agrees to serve as a member of the corps until two 
weeks after the end of the war. 

2. He swears loyalty to the United States and agrees to 
perform faithfully all tasks assigned to him by the 
Corps authority. 


. He may be granted furloughs for work in agricultural, 
industrial or other private employment under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


a. Since the Army cannot provide protective services 
for groups or communities of less than 5,000, each 
State and local community where enlistees are to 
work must give assurance that they are in a position 
to maintain law and order. 


. Transportation to the place of private employment 
and return must be arranged without cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

. Employers must, of course, pay prevailing wages to 
enlistees without displacing other labor and must pro- 
vide suitable living accommodations. 


. For the time enlistees are privately employed, they 
will pay the Government for expenses incurred in 
behalf of their dependents who may remain at Relo- 
cation Centers. 


Upon application from War Relocation Authority, and 
statement that the conditions just quoted have been met to 
the satisfaction of War Relocation Authority, the Army will 
permit Japanese to leave Assembly Centers for private 
employment providing the location of such Japanese is to 
be outside the boundaries of Military Area No. 1. The Army 
will grant no permits for work within Military Area No. 1 
under any circumstances. So far as the Army is concerned 
then, evacuees are now in Assembly Centers—virtually all 
of them. Soon all of them will be. While there, they are the 
Army’s full responsibility. It accepts that. When the per- 
manent centers are built it will transport evacuees to such 
centers under Army convoy. It will also provide military 
guard around such established centers. It accepts that re- 
sponsibility, too. But it cannot accept the responsibility when 
evacuees are released to be employed privately because it does 
not have the men or the equipment to spare. On the other 
hand if state, local and private interests ask War Reloca- 
tion Authority for evacuees labor, and agree to be responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order, knowing that the 
Army cannot provide supervision, the Army cannot and will 
not stand in the way of permitting such labor to be made 
available by War Relocation Authority. 

Prospective employers seeking to arrange for the private 
employment of Japanese under the conditions I have out- 
lined should consult Mr. E. R. Fryer, Regional Director 
of the War Relocation Authority, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

I have tried—and I hope—succeeded—in making clear 
the distinction between relocation which is being handled by 
War Relocation Authority without cooperation, and evacua- 
tion which has been the Army’s job, and which I have de- 
scribed in detail. 

At the present time we are pleased to report that the 
evacuation of West Coast Japanese to Assembly Centers 
has been practically completed and the program has been 
carried out thus far without a single major accident or 
disturbance. We believe that the undertaking has been ac- 
complished with due regard for the basic rights of the 
evacuees and in the spirit of American democracy. At least 
we know that the job has been done in time. 
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